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Today everybody is under stress. Our society is not an ex- 
ception. Technological advance, higher literacy rates, ambi- 
tions to achieve more and more, materialistic outlook by a society 
which equates success to wealth and status, higher expectations 
from others, coupled with a breakdown in the traditional family 
system — are the contributors to stress. Suicide rates are in- 
creasing, and more disturbing is the increase in the number of 
teenagers committing suicide. Alcoholism and drug addiction 
are becoming more common, as are other adolescent and child- 
hood behaviour problems. 


The increase in the number of mental health professionals has 
not kept pace with the increase in mental health problems. When 
compared to the developed countries, the number of psychia- 
trists, clinical psychologists and psychiatric social workers are 
very few in number in 
India. This does not mean GooD MENTAL HEALTH 
that psychiatric problems ae 
are fewer in our country. 

Awareness about mental 

health is definitely much 

lower here. The general 

opinion is that there can |** 

be only two types of 3. U | 
people — normal and into Gifseut roles ad stesohil 
anormal. ne puiuations with least distress, 


In truth, it is not so. 
The state of mental well 
being is a continuum, and 
it is impossible to pin- 
point and say where san- 
ity ends and insanity be- 
gins. The majority of 
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where in the middle, with 


a leaning towards sanity. When a stress situation 
or a serious loss occurs, the balance gets tilted and 
the person may start feeling and behaving abnor- 
mally. Many of the mental health problems can 
be prevented by timely intervention. 


With the breakdown of the well-knit joint family 

system and with both spouses working or busy, 

people do not find close family members available to share their 
day to day problems. In this busy society very few people have 
time to listen to others’ problems, leave alone sharing them. 
Consulting a psychiatrist or mental health professional is con- 
sidered a stigma. There is thus a bottling up of emotions and 
feelings, leading to anxiety, depression, neurosis and eventually 
even mental illnesses. 


The counsellor thus has a very important role 
in improving the quality of life. All of us have 
acted as counsellors at one time or another and 
have at times felt good about it or have had 
doubts as to whether we did the right thing or 
not. When we are approachable, understanding 
and sensitive to others’ feelings, we find that more 
people tend to come to us with their problems. 


The basic traits a good counsellor must possess are sensitiv- 
ity, an ability to empathise, a non-judgemental character that 
respects all humans irrespective of their failures and fallacies, and 
a genuine desire to reach out to those who are in distress. 


Knowledge of counselling is necessary for parents to under- 
stand their children, spouses for a greater harmony between each 
other, employers to get more efficient work output from their 
employees, teachers to facilitate their students grow into more 
accomplished adults, and for anyone who wishes to improve his 
understanding of fellow human beings. 


The desire to help others by itself does not make one a good 
counsellor. With a genuine need to reach out to people around 


us, and help them in their difficult times, we may sometimes 
either not achieve the desired results, or even make matters 
worse. Counselling should be done after acquiring skills which 
are simple to practice and yet increase the effectivity consider- 
ably. 


Counselling can be done by professionals in work environ- 
ment, teachers and priests in their respective institutions, social 
workers in voluntary organisations, or individuals in their fami- 
lies and neighbourhood. 


The need for formal and informal counsellors is growing day 
by day. Counsellors are also becoming the vital and necessary 
link between people in distress, and professionals who could 
help them but do not have the time to understand them in depth. 


One can achieve perfection in counselling only by practice. 
Once a person understands the basics, gets a feel of the art, and 
builds up the necessary skills, it is possible for him or her to 
become more confident and effective by consistent practice. 


This book will take readers through a journey of under- 
standing practical aspects and techniques of counselling. It pro- 
vides an opportunity for the readers to understand themselves, 
their capabilities, and to cope with day to day situations. It 
creates an insight into why people behave in different ways, and 
to tackle every aspect of human character. 


After that, it will depend on the individuals how far they 
grow in this noble endeavour, and become more and more 
valuable to society. 


+ + + + HF 


The words “Counsellor” and “Client” are used most often in 
this book to denote the person who is giving support and doing 
the counselling, and the person who is _ in distress and is 
receiving help, respectively. Other alternatives are “psychothera- 
pist” and “counsellee”, etc. 


Similarly, wherever the male or female genders are used, they 
are interchangeable in almost all situations. 
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Having qualia as a vetallaai 
Engineer from IIT Bombay, my world 
seemed far away from counselling and 
human behavior. Successful in a busi- 
ness which I had built up single 
handedly, settled in life, having created 
a niche in society, I was nonetheless 
going through repeated self introspec- 
tion and a discomfort for which I had no 
apparent reason. 


On a busy day which I had ear- 
marked to sit with my banker and complete a project report, 
an old friend’s wife gave me an SOS call. She needed to speak 
to me urgently. Thinking that it would take half an hour or a 
little more, I agreed. On 
accosting me she started 
talking, and after some 
time broke down and 
poured her heart out. | ==": 
Apparently things had |" 
gone wrong in a number ‘Hon = 
of ways, although I and 
all other friends were 
unaware of it. She nar- 
rated one woe after an- | 
other. 


Caught in a hopeless 
situation wherein I could 
not do anything more 
than silently sympathize, I 
found that I had spent the 
entire day just listening to 
her. At the end of the ~ 


a ee es 


day she parted and I felt most inadequate that I had not given 
a word of advice or guidance to help her with. I was sure that 
she would have gone back very disappointed. 


I was quite amazed when she called me up a few days later 
to say that she was feeling much better after speaking to me. 
Was she being sarcastic? I had listened mutely, unable to give 
her any suggestions, and feeling hopelessly inadequate. Yet it 
was true. Hours of pouring out all her worries and anxieties, 
and she had gone back recharged and ready to face the world 
again. My inability to give her any advice was the very reason 
that she had felt better. She had needed an empathetic ear, 
a caring friend, and she had got it. 


YEARS LATER some friends were starting a crisis counselling 
and emotional support centre. They invited me to join asa 
volunteer. Initially I laughed at the idea. “Me, a counsellor?” 
I did not even know how to spell the word correctly. After 
much persuasion, I reluctantly agreed to give it a try — and 
in the training period itself I could feel a transformation 
within myself. I realized that reaching out to human beings was 
probably the answer to a deep discomfort and questioning that 
was going on in my heart. After the initial training, I became 
a voluntary counsellor. Very soon I was training other coun- 
sellors. The day came when I had to take over the reins of 
a counselling centre, Helping Hand, about which I have written 
more in the last chapter. 


At this juncture came into my life the most wonderful person 
I have ever met. 


Dr. Amudha, a qualified psychiatrist, had an accident, and 
was paralyzed neck down. The injury broke her neck, but not her 
spirit. She was my friend and mentor for two years. Just as 
I was beginning to relish her presence, the cruel hands of death 
snatched her away. In life and in death, she has taught me 
lessons which I will never forget. 


Today a great deal of my time goes either in counselling, or 
in training lay persons to become counsellors. Both are very 
fulfilling activities. I would rather be doing that than anything 
else. I have never regretted this change. While I continue to 
run my business, albeit at a very low key, being a student 
of human behavior and giving emotional support to persons 
at their time of need, has enriched my life. 


I have evolved to a level of sensitivity which I would never 
have had. I feel humbled when someone thanks me for being 
there at his time of need. Although I feel empowered with 
years of positive experience, | still question myself whether I am 
doing anything at all, for most of the time people do the talking, 
and take their decisions themselves. And this questioning in 
turn makes me cherish the beauty of the friendship between a 
counsellor and client. 


I have learnt more about counselling from my clients than 
I have from books. I have sharpened my skills more from the 
feedback received from those I have tried to help, than from any 
Psychotherapy techniques. 


I have gained some of my best friends through counselling. 
I continue to gain many more. And asI continue the journey of 
studying human behavior, I have tried to share the minuscule 
amount of knowledge which I think I have gained so far, through 
this Handbook. 


This has been my journey so far. Maybe yours will be 
different. But if you embark on this Road Less Travelled, I 
assure you that your life will find an enrichment which no other 
riches can ever give you. 


Happy Journey ! 


SSS SSO SSS SSR AY a f Y S 
Anil lost his job without warning. . - i - * 
He had always had a good career, and “Se } 
was a very confident person. This bolt s 
from the blue shook him up com- ee ( \ 4 
pletely. He had been feeling a little 


alienated from his wife lately, and a 
dreaded having to break the news to her. His retired father 
always looked up to him and was proud of his achievements 
— and Anil did not have the heart to tell him about this failure. 
He felt completely lost. 


When Meena fell in love with her college mate, she was on 
cloud nine. She thought she had found all the happiness in the 
world — until the fateful day when she caught him red handed 
with another girl! Although she was used to sharing all her 
secrets with her mother, somehow she had not told her about 
her love, and now just 
could not bring herself to ——— 
pour out her woes. With | 
all her friends, she had oe 
flaunted her boy friend |in hu 
proudly, and did not even | s2 L 
want to admit that she |x 
was let down so badly by | 
him. 

When Naresh was di- 
agnosed as suffering from | 
a major illness, he could 


not believe his ears. The ee Ss 


nveSs 


doctor spoke about it as 
though he was discussing |{' 
a machine and not a hu- 
man being. As a husband 
and father, Naresh was 
the strong person in the 
family. Suddenly he felt 
$0 weak and incapable "pupgemees 


that he would have cried out if he could find a comforting 
shoulder. But he felt that there was no shoulder he could cry 


on. 


Amita is a very popular lady. Very successful in her career, 
vivacious, an extrovert, and very popular. Many of her friends, 
and sometimes even strangers, come to her for solace and to 
share their innermost feelings. Ask anyone who knows her, and 
they will say that Amita is one person who has no problems. 
Little do they know that she is sick of living up to that image. 
She cries herself to sleep, and yearns for one person who will 
listen to her rather than making her listen. 


IS THERE ANYTHING common between Anil, Meena, Naresh 
and Amita? Yes, there is. They all need someone to talk to, 
someone who will accept them unconditionally, someone who 
cares and has the time, who will protect their confidentiality and 
will refrain from giving unnecessary advice. They need a friend, 
a confidante, A COUNSELLOR. 


race 


Minu was a vivacious and self composed young woman who seemed to be in 
control of her life, but deep down she was scarred badly. Her marriage was 
not going well, and she blamed herself for it. Her husband was very nice, but 
she just could not relate to him.When the counsellor took the discussion to 
her childhood, she broke down and cried uncontrollably. She had been abused 
repeatedly, first by an uncle and then by a cousin.What made her feel more 
miserable was her own confession: “I actually think I enjoyed it, otherwise 
why did I keep going back for more?” The guilt and the shame were pre- 
venting her from leading a normal life. She had never confided her childhood 
trauma in anyone, till she met the counsellor.Giving the details to the coun- 
sellor made her feel even more miserable, and she almost stopped the 
sessions. With great courage she opened out completely, and the weight was 
lifted! The counsellor was empathetic, and gave her total acceptance. It was 
the first time in her life that she felt she may not be responsible for what 
happened to her.After much more introspection, she managed to rid herself 


4 her agony, and move back into the present world, to make a fresh start in 
’. 


Each one of us at some time or the other, is con- 
fronted with problems. Problems come in various di- 
mensions, and differing quality. They grow and re- 
cede, and so does our coping ability. Some of us may 
be able to cope with certain problems, while others may 
find them too much. Actually it depends on what each 
person considers is a problem. 


If a person can solve or overcome his problem, it automati- 
cally ceases to be one. The problem becomes one when it 
appears insurmountable. One has to then look into the aspect 
of coping with, or living with, the problems which do not seem 
to have solutions. 


Whatever be the na- 
ture of the problem, what 
is important is whether 
the individual has the 
ability to take it in his 
stride and continue with oO 
his life, or whether the eee 
problem is pulling him gists 
down to the extent that it 
is making him dysfunc- 
tional. 


When a person feels 
that he is not making any 
headway towards a _ solu- 
tion, and when he finds 
that he cannot continue 
to ignore it, he starts look- fi baa i ied Sin 
ing for support or solu- | were to accept his limitations and 
tions from others. It may | Share his feelings with others. The 
be in the form of praying |coping ability of a person who 
to God, sharing with a |gtves vent to his emotions in the 
friend or family member, 
seeking profess-ional 
help, escaping into addic- 
tion, or by just running 
away. 


| One may be involved in a property dispute, 

- while another may be desperately looking for a 

: job. A father may be in anguish because his 

: daughter’s wedding is not working out, some- 

- one else may have been cheated by a trusted 

- friend whatever be the “type” of problem, 
and regardless of its cause or source, when the problem seems 
beyond solution, it makes a person feel very low, resulting in 
feelings such as: 


sadness, resentment, despair, depression, dejection, 
negativity, guilt, anger, hatred, rejection, disillusion- 
ment and when there is no one to share these with 
—Loneliness! 


In many cases, the person may understand that he has_ to 
work his way out of his predicament. Some may get drowned 
in sorrow and not be able to see beyond the horizon. Others 
may repeatedly keep asking “Why me?” An otherwise strong 
and mature person may break down and give vent to extreme 
feelings which do not allow him to think straight. Hence it is 
clear that whatever be the nature of the problem, it could grow 
into a situation of confusion, distress, unhappiness, and more 
important — a state of helplessness wherein the capacity to 
overcome and resolve becomes greatly reduced. 


A. problem acquires a horrifying magnitude and becomes 
larger than life in such a situation. The reasoning capacity, 
rationalizing ability, coping power, all get significantly reduced. 
This can happen to anyone — even the most mature and strong 
person. Itcan happen to you or me. And when it happens, one 
needs another human being to reach out to 


While dealing with others’ problems it is easy to be rational 
and logical. When faced with the same situation ourselves, we 
may get so drowned in our emotions that we lose our normal 
capacity to take the right decisions, and may even end up 
making matters worse. This happens because our mind is 
flooded with thoughts which choke up our rationality. It is like 
having a mouth so full of delicious food, that we can neither 
chew it nor swallow it. 
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Ata time like this, the first and most important thing needed, 
is catharsis — relieving of the emotions by just pouring them 
out. And to pour out emotions, we need the right person, the 
right setting, and the right responses. When half the food has 
been removed from the mouth, we ourselves can start chewing 
and swallowing, and even relishing the food — we don’t need 
anyone else to do it for us. So it is with any type of problems. 
We need the right person to give us the catharsis. 


Building up a few counselling skills, each one of us can be 
cathartic to others, and in the process, improve our own ability 
to tackle our life’s problems as they come. 


She was a very unassuming young lady — and she had never before spoken 
in depth about her life to anyone. Slowly, hesitantly she recounted a life full of 
let-downs, injustice, suffocation, and sacrifice. After two hours, she left with a 
slightly lighter step than she had come in with. Subsequently there were a series 
of counselling sessions spread over a few months. The odds were heavy against 
her, but her determination was even stronger. 


There were days when she had no energy to go on — and I had given her my 
office and residence phone numbers asking her to call up if she was at a breaking 
point. 


She came close, many times, but did not break. And then slowly her counselling 
sessions ended.Weeks turned into months, and then years. Somewhere at the back 
of my mind, there was an anxiety, a need to know what happened to her. My 
ethics prevented me from seeking her out — I had to respect her right to privacy, 
but very often my eyes wandered looking out for her approaching figure.One day 
I met her mn a lecture. She slid up close to me, handed me an envelope, and left 
without a word.I opened the envelope to find a “Thank You” card inside. The printed 
words were routine, but on the left side she had written neatly in her own hand- 
writing “The past three years have seen many achievements and failures. There 
are times when I felt I am losing out on life. The thing that gave me courage 
to move on was the paper contaming your telephone numbers. I did not call you 
up because I wanted to struggle on my own feet. But the knowledge that you 
are there for me gave me immense strength". 
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Before we try to understand what IS 
counselling, let us first convince ourselves 
whether there is a NEED for counselling, and 
if so, by whom and under what circum- 
~ stances. 


It is true that the concept of counselling is 
a comparatively new one — in India one 
generation ago the word was pad unheard of. It is also true 
that _— lifestyles have — 
changed considerably| = =s_g 
in the past few decades, |: | ; 
and there is much more D . 
pressure to perform, |. 
greater competition, | * 
and higher levels of ul 
stress. There is a change ne 
in thought _ trends |: 
whereby people have | 14 
become more ambitious ’ 
and achievement has | !t 
become the yardstick | PEOPIE: 206 
for acceptance. 


Even before all these 
changes, counselling 
was required. It was 
just done without giv- 
ing it a label. The wid- 
owed aunt in the joint 
family, the village 
priest whom everyone 
went to at their times of 
distress, the family 
doctor or Vaid who 
knew less about medi- 


experiencing Bg Be 


They s go through their lives a 
living and recreating among many 
people. They communicate and relate, 
but deep down their ake to eee 


Such people need someone, anyone, 
who is willing to reach out to them, 
listen to them, understand them, and 
are calle 
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cine but more about his patients, the bartender or the 
tea stall owner who kept listening and saying 
“hmmm.....”. while he poured out the brew — these 


were all counsellors who provided many people with 
the much need catharsis to talk over their problems. 
With greater urbanization and faster pace of life, these 
people have became extinct or too busy to provide the 
much needed emotional support. 


The nuclear family with both husband and wife 
working, has brought in a new culture where every 
member comes home feeling pent up, tense, and wanting to 
pour out, but no one has the time to listen. Hence there is a 
consciousness that there should be some people who would take 
the time to listen to others and share their woes. 


It is said that round the globe more people go to bed hungry 
for a kind word, than the number of people who end the day 
hungry for food. Irrespective of whether we are rich or poor, 
young or old, highly competent or mediocre — we all need 
someone who is willing to listen. The question that arises is, 
who would be that someone, what should be his qualifications, 
and what qualities should he possess, to make him fill this need? 


The qualities that go to make a counsellor will be discussed 
in the relevant chapters, but what we all need to understand is 
that there is definitely a vacuum in the area of emotional sup- 
port that needs to be filled in by all of us. Upset people can 
become dysfunctional, they can ruin their relationships with 
their near and dear, they could lose their livelihood or work 
much below their capabilities, they may get into addiction 
problems, and if left unattended, they could even go towards 
personality disorders and mental illnesses. 


Ever so often we come across someone who is otherwise 
perfectly normal, but has no motivation to make a career or do 
something worthwhile with his life. We may know a couple who 
are both nice human beings, but just do not seem to be relating 
to each other. We may puzzle over an adolescent who was a 
bright and successful child, but has of late withdrawn into a shell 
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or is causing severe anxiety to parents. We may even lament the 
fate of the young man who was a successful executive, but has 
lost out on both his professional and personal lives due to al- 
coholism. All these people did not need professional help in the 
initial stages — they needed a kind soul who was willing to 
listen to their frustrations, their grief, their distress, and to re- 
assure them that they are not alone. 


If one feeds a person, he only takes care of one day’s need. 
If one teaches a person to earn his food, he takes care of him 
for life. This is the role that counselling plays. By giving 
necessary emotional support when it is badly needed, the coun- 
sellor would be enabling the distressed person to rebuild his life 
and become capable of feeding his stomach as well as his soul. 


Does everyone need counselling? 


No. Many of us can cope with our problems ourselves, even 
major ones. Many of us resolve our upsets through loving re- 
lationships, friendships, recreation, creative pursuits, religious 
practice or yoga. 


Yet there are some of us for whom at times the above outlets 
do not work. Sometimes well wishers and loved ones confuse 
us more, sometimes we feel totally isolated from the thinking of 
others; at times even God seems to have abandoned us. It is 
at such times that we need counselling from a neutral and 
detached, but empathetic, counsellor. 


It is important that anyone wanting to practice counselling 
should first convince himself of the dire NEED in society for 
more and more people to reach out to their brethren who may 
be undergoing a trauma or a_ depression which they cannot 
handle themselves. 


Are YOU convinced? 
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There are various categories of mental health 
professionals. Psychologists are those who have 
studied human behavior. Psychiatrists are medi- o—<\ a 
cal doctors who have specialised in mental health. 
Psychotherapists are those who have been trained in one or more 
techniques of behavior modification. Recently there has been a 
revival of many ancient mind therapies such as Reiki, Pranic 
Healing, Alpha mind dynamics, Jorei etc. Each of these has a role 
to play in dealing with human beings, and the lay counsellor 


should be aware of 
these roles: 


PS 72! A - 
TRISTS, compared 
to other medical 
specialists, are very 
few in our country. 
Psychiatry is not a 
much sought after 
specialization, and 
most medical col- 
leges do not offer it. 
There are just a few 
thousand _ psychia- 
trists in India, and 
most of them are 
concentrated in ur- 
ban centres. They 
find it extremely 
difficult to do 
“counselling” —_ for 
minor upsets, be- 
cause their time is 
valuable and they 


MEN TAL HEAL TH 
PROFESSIONALS 


PSYCHIATRIST: a Pouchiatrst « = | 

isamedical doctorwhadoesa 
post graduation (M.D.) or a post graduate di- 
seg Cs in ae Medicine 


shock. treatment) i in ‘Seuere i disorders: and fai 
ae peeve through the traumas of addictions iy 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST: is a person 
who has studied psychology and then special- 


in dealing with abnormal behavior, in clinical 
or hospital environment. The clinical psy- 
chologist uses techniques of behavior modi- 
fication and generally works in collaboration 
with a psychiatrist. He is not a Hoon and 
cannot precio medicines, ae 7 
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would rather concentrate on mental ill- 
nesses and in prescribing medication. 


A visit to a psychiatrist still carries a 
stigma in our society. Any person consult- 
ing a psychiatrist is insensitively labeled 
“mad”, “insane” and is often looked upon 
with fear and suspicion. Families would 
find it difficult to get marriage alliances if 
any one member were to be under psy- 
chiatric care, past or present. Hence it is found that people 
only go to psychiatrists when they acquire a mental illness which 
just cannot be kept under control. Very few would like to go 
to a psychiatrist for emotional distress, phobias, or even per- 
sonality disorders. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGISTS are even fewer in number. 
They are attached to large hospitals and are expected to work in 
tandem with doctors, using psychometrics (psychological tests), 
behavior modification techniques, and counselling. NIMHANS 
of Bangalore is the premier mental health institution (and a 
deemed university) which produces ten to twelve clinical psy- 
chologists in a year. There are only a handful of other institu- 
tions that train clinical psychologists. With such small numbers 
available, obviously their reach to the masses is very limited. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS are individuals who have studied psychol- 
ogy as a subject in their undergraduation, and as their major in 
their postgraduation. Some may have gone on to do their M Phil 
or Ph D. But it is found that most university courses in 
psychology are very academic oriented, and they do not give 
much emphasis to _ practical counselling. Students studying 
psychology are hardly trained in the skills of counselling and are 
not provided with any opportunities for practical work in this 
field. Hence although they are given detailed exposure to the 
theory of human behavior, they find themselves inadequate in 
doing any type of counselling work. Most of the psychologists 
who have made a mark as counsellors have either inborn skills, 
or have developed them on their own. 
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PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS are generally people who 
have done their masters in social work (MSW) and then gone on 
to qualify with an M. Phil, or even a Ph.D. in psychiatric social 
work. These people work in the community and family, look after 
rehabilitation, and sensitize society to issues of mental health. 


PSYCHOTHERAPISTS are not clearly defined in India, nor 
is there any regulatory or qualifying body for them. Persons 
who pick up techniques of psychotherapy, such as 


Transactional Analysis (TA), Neuro Linguistic Programming 
(NLP), Rational Emotive Behavior Therapy (REBT), etc. generally 
are classified as psycho therapists. They use these techniques 
to gain an insight into human behavior, make clients introspect, 
and change their attitudes, programming, or behavior. 


PRACTITIONERS OF ALTERNATIVE THERAPIES such as 
Reiki, Pranic Healing, etc. have also been found to be useful in 
giving relief against stress, tensions, anxieties etc. in a limited 
way. Unfortunately here too there is no regulatory or qualifying 
body, and persons undergoing short training programmes with- 
out any testing, start practicing. This is the reason why we find 
some very effective practitioners, and some who are not effective 
at all. 


Counsellors 


In the western countries there are post graduate courses in 
counselling, which include hundreds of hours of supervised 
practice. There is also a licensing system and a regulatory body 
which controls the practices and ethics of counsellors. In India, 
there are very few university courses in counselling. There are a 
few reputed private institutions offering short term counselling 
courses, but these can hardly cater to the growing requirement 
of trained counsellors. Banjara Academy at Bangalore, which is 
headed by this author, offers a one year part time diploma in 
counselling, and also one week intensive workshops periodically. 


As of now, there is neither a regulatory body nor an asso- 
ciation of counsellors, hence there is no standardization of prac- 
tice. Clients have no way of finding out who is a capable coun- 
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sellor whom they can trust. The author of this book has formed 
an association of lay counsellors to network with each other 
all over the country, and membership is open to all. 


Most successful counsellors in our country have drifted into 
the field due to their personal interest and by picking up skills 
in random through sporadic training, reading, and _ practice. 
Some are those who have acquired the knowledge of one or more 
psychotherapies (see chapter on Psychotherapies), while others 
come from the teaching or social work streams. 


While there is a dire need for well structured long term coun- 
selling courses to be introduced at the university and institu- 
tional level, one cannot ignore the fact that theoretical knowledge 
does not make a counsellor. Since human _ behavior is very 
unpredictable and individualistic, it is only a great deal of sen- 
sitivity, caring and experience which can combine to make a 
successful counsellor. 


It may even be said that a warm, empathic and genuinely 
interested person with no knowledge of psychology, would be far 
better in the field of counselling, than one who does not have 
the above skills, but has studied human behavior or psychology 
for many years. 


Thus there is a need and scope for lay persons, without any 
specialised qualifications, to reach out to other human _ beings 
in distress, and give them emotional support. Any person who 
genuinely has the well being of others in his heart, and has 
inherent warmth and _ sensitivity, can sharpen his counselling 
skills. He should, of course, be open to learning, careful to 
understand his limitations, and be willing for change. 


Who Can Do Counselling? 


It is a fact that those who have studied behavioral sciences 
are definitely better equipped to understand human emotions 
and counsel others. But, as explained earlier, there is a shortage 
of qualified people in this area, and professionals have limited 
time at their disposal. A great deal of their time is spent in 
helping those with mental illnesses or personality disorders. 
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This leaves the vast number of people who were otherwise 
leading normal lives, but at some time find themselves in what 
is known as “situational transient disturbance.” In ‘simple 
words, these are people who are facing a temporary situation that 
is causing a disturbance in their normal life. 


By itself such a situation may not sound alarming. But what 
one should bear in mind, is that a situational transient distur- 
bance can lead to intense grief, personality disorders, clinical 
depression, suicidal tendencies, and even mental illness, if it is 
unchecked. It is similar to how a slight infection, if totally 
neglected, can convert itself into a serious illness. Dealing with 
such disturbances, when the person himself cannot overcome it, 
has to be necessarily done by lay people who are not mental 
health professionals. 


If we understand that very large numbers of people face such 
situations every day, we will be able to appreciate the great need 
for lay counsellors. As long as such counsellors are aware of 
their limitations, and ensure not to overstep their bounds, they 
can be quite useful in society. There are already very many of 
us who are doing such counselling without labeling it as such. 
We can become much more effective and reach out to many 
more people if we make the efforts to learn the do’s and don’ts 
of counselling. 


Qualities of a Lay Counsellor 


What are the qualities needed by a lay person to be an ef- 


fective counsellor? 


The person needs to have an inner urge to help others 
He should have confidence without being overconfident 
He should have compassion and warmth towards others 
He should be able to accept all types of humans 

He should be an active listener 


He should be able to feel and express empathy 
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e He should have patience and a soft nature and finally, the 
most important ...... 


He should be a “genuine” human being 


No other qualities can override the need of a counsellor to be 
genuine and trustworthy. If a counsellor feels the need for 
pretension or artificial courtesies, there is something intrinsically 
wrong, and the counsellor cannot be effective. At all times the 
counsellor should be at ease, and should be giving out genuine 
expressions, gestures, words and feelings. 


Why people come and talk to you 


Very often you may have felt that people come to you and 
pour out their innermost feelings without your having asked 
them to do so. In fact, you may have wondered why they have 
chosen you to share with. You are not qualified in the field, you 
did not probe into their affairs, and you could not and did not 
offer any advice. The fact is that they have chosen you for 
precisely these reasons. When you do not appear to be a fore- 
boding professional, when you do not show unnecessary curios- 
ity, and when you refrain from giving advice or solutions, people 
find you the ideal person to talk over their problems. 


Even if friends and colleagues have been coming to you and 
sharing their problems for years, you may still feel a little inad- 
equate. You may be asking yourself whether your responses are 
right, and whether you are really being helpful to all these 
friends. That is a good sign. The day you become over confident 
of handling people’s problems or emotions, you are already on 
the way to losing your effectiveness as a counsellor. .So if you are 
always in doubt and usually a little under confident, go ahead 
with listening to them. You are doing a good job! 


If you wish to satisfy yourself that you will make a good 
counsellor, turn to the end of the book and quickly answer the 
exercise “Will I Make a Good Counsellor?” 
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Computer institutes have “counsel- 
lors” to help students decide which 
course is good for them (and for the 
institute’s bank balance). “Counselling” is 
done for admission to professional 
courses. 


Many magazines and newspapers 
run Agony Aunt columns offering “so- 
lutions” to problems ranging from extra 
marital affairs to mother-in-law’s harass- 
ment, from exam phobias to pimples. 
Renowned “counsellors” respond to five 
line letters from anxious readers, with 
three line answers that are meant to solve major problems of life. 


If you need admission in a professional college, you are asked 
to come for “counselling”, which effectively is a process to decide 
which college and which course you are being offered. 


There are innumerable 
counsellors all over the 
country offering quick-fix 
solutions, sermons on mo- 
rality and ethics, sage ad- 
vice on how the poor fel- 
low in distress should or 
should not run his life. 


COUNSELLING — 
els. NOT ........ = 


Giving advice 


Offering solutions oe 


Taking charge of someone's life 


Doing the other person's work for 
There is also the story | 4,;,, | oe 
of the senior police  in- 
Spector who was _ ap- 
pointed to the Social Ser- 
vice Cell of the police, 
and he very enthusiasti- 
cally took up “marriage 
counselling” work. His 
method was simple — he 


Correcting or reprimanding for 
wrong deeds : 


Sermonizing or labeling the per- 
son | 


Showing pity towards someone in 
trouble ee | a 
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would ask men constables to beat up the husband, women con- 
stables to beat up the wife, and then call them together and ask 
them whether they still have any conflicts to be sorted out ?!! 


All these and many more “counsellors” have probably 
given the common man a feeling that the farther he stays away 
from counselling, the happier he will be. But the irony is that 
they represent and practice exactly WHAT COUNSELLING IS 


NOT. 


Counselling is not providing solutions, or even giving advice. 
No person can solve another human being’s problems, regard- 
less of the nature or source of the distress. The need of people 
who are upset, is not for someone else to provide instant an- 
swers, but to give them the acceptance and emotional support 
which will empower them to either overcome, or learn to cope 
with, distressing situations in life. 


Temptation to give advice is very strong. The counsellor may 
like to impress the client with his problem solving capacity and 
intelligence. Sometimes, it is done with an intention of doing 
good and leaving the client satisfied, but this does not serve the 
purpose and may be incomplete or even counter productive. So, 
it is always good to help the client generate his own ideas. A 
major goal of counselling, that of enhancing initiative and inde- 
pendent thinking, gets reduced when advice is freely dished out. 


Occasionally, the client may be facing a major crisis and 
some decision has to be taken urgently. If the client is not — 
in a position to take his own decisions and he requests help, 
some advice may be given. When major personal decisions have 
to be taken by the client, the counsellor must not try to give | 
advice. : 


Counselling is not a mathematical science where 24+2=4. 
Human behavior is very varied and very unpredictable. There 
is no fixed “answer” to any problem. In fact that is why the 
counsellor needs to be very clear in his mind that he should not 
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concentrate on the problem, but rather on the feelings of the 
client. Counselling is not problem solving, counselling is 
understanding and sorting out feelings and emotions. 


For the lay counsellor trying to be useful in society, counsel- 
ling cannot be done by pitying or sympathizing with the client. 
It cannot be done when the counsellor feels superior or in con- 
trol. Every counsellor needs to avoid the above temptations, de- 
velop a need to genuinely reach out, and understand his limi- 
tation that he can only help the other person help himself. 


Once this concept is clearly understood, it makes it much 
easier to imbibe the skills required to become an effective coun- 
sellor. 


“THE INDEPENDENT WOMEN” 


Seema was torn apart when her marriage ended in a bitter fight and divorce. 
Meera also had a very unhappy marriage, but it ended with a sudden heart 
failure of her husband. Geeta had just drifted away from her husband, and 
finally they had stopped communicating, living in two different cities indepen- 
dently. 


When these three came for counselling, the counsellor felt that they can 
learn a lot by sharing with each other. By giving them introductions in 
absentia, he encouraged them to get together and meet periodically. Soon 
the group grew with half a dozen women more. Each was lonely in a way, 
and facing life independently. They evolved into an informal self help 
Support group, and have found warm friendship in individual as well as group 
company. 
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Unexpected turns of situations and mo- 
ments of crisis, or long established faulty 
habits and attitudes make living difficult for 
some. At one point of time or the other 
people find things going beyond their con- 
trol and try to seek external help to solve their problems. 


Counselling is done when there are two persons, one who 
feels the need for external support because life seems to have 
become overbearing, and another who wishes to reach out to a 
fellow human being in need. 


The person who reaches out to counsel has a need to help, 
to understand human sufferings, to participate in the growth 
process. There is a need for a sense of satisfaction, for an 
existential meaning, for rec- : 
ognition and self growth. 


Clients come for coun- oe 
selling when in conflict or] 
distress. There is a need Ta 
for external help in order P 
to maintain a psychologi- a 
cal equilibrium or to cope | 
with stress, to seek infor- |: 
mation about the means | 
of self control, growth Se 
and self expression. Ten- ato: and accept information 
sion in inter-personal rela- | about himself and his interaction 
tions, difficulties in adjust- with others, so that shelhe can 
ing to the changes in the | #ake effective decisions about 
work place or the family, various life choices (Cottle and 
and the problems of cop- Downie). 


ing with new assignments Counselling i is a human response 
and roles may bring a cli- fe ene needs. SE 
ent for counselling. a 
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Counselling is a process of empowerment whereby the 
person in distress is given acceptance, appreciation and empathy, 
which help him to get over his choked feelings and think more 
rationally. Counselling may or may not help the client solve his 
problem, but it will definitely make him more capable of coping 
with it and moving ahead with his life. 


Counselling gives the reassurance to the client that he is not 
alone with the problem, that there is someone who cares, Which 
in turn leads to the acceptance that there is some hope, some 
alternative, some ray of light. 


Clients who seek counselling do so for different reasons, but 
the counsellor understands and adheres to the principles which 
remain the same regardless of the nature of the problem. The 
expectations with which clients may initially come to the counsel- 
lor, and how the counsellor handles those expectations, are 
dealt with in the next chapter on “Expectations of Clients.” 


Objectives and Goals of Counselling 


They vary depending on the circumstance under which 
counselling is sought and the philosophy to which the counselor 
wishes to adhere to: 


The major goals are: 


a) Make the client aware of and accept his/her feelings, atti- 
tudes, interests, dynamics, potentials, limitations and goals. 


b) Help the client overcome defeatist attitudes, feelings of iso- 
lation, depression, alienation and_ loneliness. 


c) Enhance client’s acceptance of self, confidence in self and self 
esteem. 


d) Enhance client’s commitment to change faulty attitude and 
behaviour and his/her responsibility for self and actions of 
self. 


e) Make the client examine and evaluate his/her disposition, 
thoughts and attitudes under the given circumstances. 
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f) Help the client arrive at and choose the desirable and most 
appropriate alternatives of goals, attitudes, feelings, actions 
and behaviour. 


g) Empower and build competence to deal with the situation 
and solve problems of self by applying one’s insight and skills. 


Types of Counselling 


1. Crisis Counselling is done when a person is suicidal 
or ina state of panic. When fear has overcome rational think- 
ing. It is also required when there are riots, natural catas- 
trophes, emotional shocks, accidents, death of loved ones, 
loss of limb or livelihood, etc. The important point to be 

remembered in such cases is that immediate attention is 

needed. 


. Facilitative Counselling is done to prepare and empower 

anyone who is at a crossroads from where he is going to 
begin a new phase of life. This can include promoting 
emotional and social growth by recognizing developmental 
needs, tasks and challenges. It helps in motivating a person 
towards better quality of life, whether in terms of academics, 
career, marriage, retirement, family or social life. 


3. Preventive counselling is used to help a person who may 
be headed towards a crisis or setback. It consists of im- 
parting knowledge about dangers, coping strategies, stress 
reactions and different skills. Drug awareness, sex education, 
fortifying a person’s assertiveness skills, would all fall in this 
category. 

4. Specialized counselling is done by experts who deal with 
different categories of people, such as_ those working in de- 
addiction centres, with commercial sex workers, with HIV- 
AIDS patients, or the terminally ill. This work can be done by 
those who have been trained to understand the feelings and 
attitudes of those undergoing difficult situations in life. 


The lay counsellor can be effective in the first three areas, 
while in the fourth area he can act as a conduit or a referral, to 
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motivate and encourage the client to seek professional help, and 
be there as his friend while the client goes through therapy. 


The basic techniques of counselling are common for all the 
above situations. Once a person develops the skill to tackle emo- 
tional upsets, he will successfully be able to give support in any 
situation. Even where specialised counselling is required, the lay 

counsellor still plays a vital role as a conduit between the client 
and the specialist. By being a conduit the lay counsellor not only 
encourages and empowers the client to seek proper help, but 
also gives him the feeling that he is not alone, and that someone 
cares. 


“THE FASHION DESIGNER” | 


Young Ajay was angry and adamant. When his father brought him 
in for counselling, he wasn’t even prepared to talk. He kept repeating that 
he has no problem, and there is nothing to talk.The father said that Ajay 
(who was in tenth standard) wants to become a fashion designer or model, 
and that has shocked the whole family. The parents were so sure that 
he will become a doctor and bring honour.The counsellor turned the topic 
to cricket, which was Ajay’s obsession. After some time he was more 
Cheerful, and then he started complaining about how his father would 
never allow him to do what he wants. The counsellor made Ajay aware 
that he has almost three years to finish his 10+2, and only then his crucial 
decision of career would come. So how about keeping options open, 
keeping Daddy happy by saying that he will consider his opinion, and 
exploring more about both fashion as well as medicine?The relief on Ajay’s 
face increased slowly. He went back not onli at ease about his career 
choice, but also towards a better relationship with his father. 
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Every human being wants to be in com- 
plete control over his life. Even if others 
are helping him through various problematic situations, or facili- 
tating him to lead a comfortable life, he likes to believe that 
he is achieving things by himself. 


When life is going smooth, he is contented and absorbed in 
himself. He may even scoff at the idea of counselling or seeking 
emotional support. He may bea person who considers himself 
very practical and ratio- 
nal. It is only when he -— 
comes across an obstacle 7 
which appears s 
unsurmountable that he | 
may start clutching at S 
straws. Sometimes it 
could be not one major | a 
problem, but a culmina- . 
tion of a number of small | 4 
ones, each of whom are a 
not significant but eventu- ss 
ally becoming like the 2 
proverbial last straw on | 
the camel’s back. 


When faced with a 
situation he cannot cope, does bo thing of tat What he 
a person looks for exter- | 40¢5 however, 1s to change the 
nal help. The person ap- feelings OF the client to an att# 
proached may be a friend, tude of There Are Always Alterna- 

; t1ves (IAAA) and that the client 
relative, colleague or a 

, abe will be able ta think more post- 
professional. For simplic- 


ttvel | 
ity we will call the person ce ce ae peree cue = 
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in trouble “Client” and the person he has approached “Counsel- 


lor.” The client’s expectations from the counsellor could be any 
of the following: 


. That the counsellor will come out with an_ instant solution 
and the problem will disappear. 


- That the counsellor will use his influence or skills and ap- 
proach someone whom the client cannot reach. 


- That the counsellor will do the hard work required to over- 
come the client’s predicament. 


. That the counsellor will reinforce and agree to whatever 
action the client is taking, giving the latter a justification to 
go ahead with his plan of action, regardless of whether it is 
right or wrong. 


. That the counsellor will reassure the client that nothing will 
go wrong and that the client will surely succeed in his 
endeavours. (A true counsellor does not do any of the above.) 


. That the counsellor will show total acceptance to the client, 
will listen to him without any bias or judgement, and allow 
the client to pour eut his woes uninterrupted. 


. That the counsellor will rationalize and analyze, helping the 
client to go towards the best possible line of action. 
(This is what a good counsellor really does) 


Hence we see that different clients may approach a coun- 


sellor with varied expectations in their minds. While the 
counsellor may be clear what his role is, it would be very shat- 
tering if he were to tell the client straight away that he does not 
give solutions. Allowing the client to have his hopes motivates 
him to continue the process of counselling. It is much later that 
the counsellor discloses that he is only going to help the client 
help himself. 


It is ironic that many people do not wish to go for coun- 


selling thinking that they will lose their identity, or become 
dependent on the counsellor, or that it is a sign of weakness that 


_ they cannot resolve their own problems. The same persons do 
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not think twice before joining clubs, religious cults or other 
groups which actually make them lose their individuality. 
Society still needs to be educated to a great extent about what 
counselling, done correctly, can achieve. 


Counselling can in fact increase self-awareness, originality, 
decisiveness, and hence the individuality of the person once he 
gets out of the emotional upsets. 


wee Of the Counsellor 


What are the expectations of the counsellor when he is doing 
counselling? 


Possibilities are: 

Money 

Recognition and respect in society 
Satisfaction of ego 

Need to help others 


Please ask yourself why you are doing counselling. There 
is nothing wrong in wanting remuneration or recognition for your 
work. There is nothing wrong in satisfying your ego by helping 
others. But if these become your prime objectives, it is unlikely 
that you will be able to do a good job. Counselling, specially the 
type done by lay people, requires the human touch more than 
anything else. One cannot limit or measure the time in terms of 
returns. One cannot give responses tailored to make the 
counsellee admire the counsellor. In fact, one needs to reinforce 
the client’s inner abilities to solve his own problems. 


Hence when you decide to reach out to people around you 
and help them to help themselves, the need to help others 
should be the prime moving factor. Counselling is unlike any 
other form of social service. If you were teaching poor children, 
feeding orphans, or helping in slum improvement activities, the 
results are right there in front of you. The results of counselling 
are most often just not visible. The counsellor has to be pre- 
pared for this drawback. 


A satisfied client may never come back to say thanks, he may 
be embarrassed to face the counsellor with whom he has shared 
his deepest secrets, he may be apprehensive of what others will 
say if they come to know that he has gone for counselling, and 
he may like to keep away. On the other hand a dissatisfied client 
is equally likely not to come and give any feedback. The coun- 
sellor may have sleepless nights wondering whether the client 
who was threatening suicide has carried out his threat. 


Human beings are not like machines or computers. Every 
human reacts differently to the same situation, has different 
attitudes, thinks independently. The counsellor may find his 
client reacting in most unpredictable ways, and this may cause 
dissatisfaction, turmoil or frustration. 


Thus counselling is a process where the counsellor’s expec- 
tations may or may not be met. It is desirable that the coun- 
sellor understands this and goes ahead with least expectations. 
If you accept this, over a period of time you will get the immense 
satisfaction of being a useful member of society, and you will 


find that the quality of your own life has improved consid- 
erably. Many people from different walks of life have found that 
although they may have initially felt inadequate, persistence and 
genuineness has given them results. Caring for others gives a 
warm feeling of purposefulness to the counsellor also. 
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At this stage, let us go back into history and see how the 
concept of counselling evolved. As mentioned earlier, counsel- 
ling has always been practiced by the widowed grandmother, the 
retired neighbour or the village priest. These were people 
who had a genuine care for the well being of others in their 
heart, a great deal of tolerance towards differing attitudes and 
behavior, and almost unlimited time. 


The beginnings of modern psychotherapy can be traced to 
Anton Mesmer (1734-1815), an Austrian who discovered hyp- 
nosis, which he used as a method for treating hysterical condi- 
tions. 


The techniques of | 
modern counselling how- | | 
ever, evolved only inthe} 
twentieth century. Start- | 2r Sé 
ing with Dr Sigmund 
Freud (1856-1939) who 
first propagated “Psycho- | 
analysis”, various other ge 


May 1856 i a Jewish family in 
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therapies have been suc- | 2 OMS ESCAIEH IM 3 
cessful propounded 
throughout the twentieth 
century. Many of them 
are practiced globally by 
therapists who have 
found a great deal of suc- 
cess in them. Each of 
these offer tremendous 
potential for non-invasive 
healing, for solace, and 
for relief from intense 
negative feelings. 


Ch. 
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To mention a few in brief: 
1. Psychoanalysis 
2. Behavioral Conditioning 
3. Rational Emotive 
4. Gestalt 
5. Transactional analysis (TA) 
6. Reality Therapy 


1. Psychoanalysis — is studied more for a_ historical per- 
spective than for actual practice. Derived from the father of 
counselling, Sigmund Freud, psychoanalytic theory views the 
structure of personality as separated into three systems: the id, 
ego and superego. The id functions in the inner world of one’s 
personality remaining unconscious. The ego is the rational ele- 
ment of personality and controls consciousness providing realistic 
_and logical thinking. The superego operates on the moral code 
of the person based on his perceptions of the moralities and 
values of society. Psychoanalysis relies greatly on reviving of 
one’s past in the unconscious mind, and on infantile sexuality. 


Psychoanalysis has been superseded by newer theories and is 
hardly used by any counsellors now. Even during Freud’s 
time, other renowned therapists such as Carl Jung and Alfred 
Adler had minimized the role of the unconscious and sexuality. 


2. Behavioral Conditioning— is derived originally from 
the nineteenth century thinker Pavlov. This type of counselling 
involves the systematic use of a variety of procedures that are 
intended specifically to change behavior in terms of mutually 
established goals between a client and a counsellor. 


The famous Pavlov’s experiment was the one in which dogs 
were given food and a bell was rung at the same time. After 
a few days it was found that the dogs started salivating 
whenever the bell rang, whether there was food present or not! 


3. Rational Emotive Therapy (RET)— was developed by 
Albert Ellis. It is based on the assumption that individuals have 


the capacity to act in either rational or irrational manner. Irratio- 
nal behavior results in unhappiness and non productivity. The 
counselling is thus designed to help people recognize and change 
these irrational beliefs into more rational ones. 


4. Gestalt — counselling has as its major objective the integra- 
tion of the individual, or “getting it all together”. The counsellor 
functions in a way that he is a catalyst in providing the client an 
atmosphere conducive to discovery of the client’s needs and 
growth. 


5. Transactional Analysis (TA)— developed by Eric Berne 
(1910-1970), is an approach which assumes that the client has 
the potential for choosing and reshaping his own destiny. It lays 
emphasis on the ego, which consists of three mental states: Par- 
ent, Adult, and Child. In TA a contract is made between the 
counsellor and client before every step, thus training the client 
to take his own important decisions. 


TA is very popular in many countries including India. TA 
workshops and training programmes are conducted in various 
cities, and there is an association of TA practitioners. Books such 
as “Games People Play” by Berne, and “I’m OK, You’re OK” by 
Thomas Harris are bestsellers even today. 


6. Reality therapy — has largely been developed by William 
Glasser. It places confidence in the client’s ability to deal with 
his needs through a realistic or rational process. It attempts to 
teach the client what he should have learned during normal 
growth in terms of value clarification and plan of action for 
change. 


HYPNOTHERAPY, practiced appropriately by well trained 
therapists, is also an effective method which is used to regress the 
client into his past life, the incidents of hurt or upsets, and to try 
and come to terms with them. In this therapy the client need not 
disclose his secrets to the therapist, who just helps him relive his 
past and put the painful and unresolved issues in order. While 
hypnotherapy can be highly effective at times (and much quicker 
and more painless than conventional psychotherapy), it is often 


practiced by untrained or inadequate practitioners, giving it a bad 
name. . 


There are many others which are not being mentioned in this 
book and only a few techniques have been defined in brief only 
to give you an overview. Do not worry if you have not under- 
stood what they mean. Their significance, and applicability to 
your practice of counselling, comes only after the basics of coun- 
selling have been thoroughly understood by you. 


It has been found that it is far better for any lay counsellor 
to make a beginning using only the non-directive counselling 
method described earlier. Not only is it easier and more effective, 
it helps the amateur counsellor develop a level of self confi- 
dence and understanding of the subject, after which he can decide 
if he wishes to go into any of the techniques of directive coun- 
selling. 


He was very shrewd and extremely intelligent. He walked in and announced 
that he wants to kill himself. He had lost out a great deal in life — in fact 
he had nothing left, his life was in tatters, and the future looked very bleak 
indeed. He was even carrying a bottle of sleeping pills with him. 


I made him talk, and tried every trick to subtly dissuade him. I tried 
to create some hope for him, but nothing seemed to work.In the fourth 
session, when he seemed determined to end it all, I asked him for a favour: 
I requested him that since he has become my friend, and that I care for him 
a lot, could he just postpone his decision by two weeks? He asked me what 
would be gained by it. I told him: for my own mental satisfaction, and for 
the vague hope that some new angle will come out. I promised! will 
not trick him in any way.He agreed. When he came back two weeks later, 
his suicide risk had passed, and he was willing to give another go to his 
life. 
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As its name suggests, non-directive counselling: 
is a technique where no directives are given to the 
client. The counsellor refrains from giving instruc- 
tions, advice, directions, solutions or suggestions. 


A lay person enter- 
ing the field of coun- 
selling may have lim- 


ited knowledge of 


human behavior. He I 


will not be able to 


analyze deeply the at- a 
titudes, thought pro- | 
cesses and_ action of : 


different individ-uals. 


Hence it may not be | t 
possible for him to 4 


decide what is right 


and what is wrong > 


for the client. In this 


situation, if he re- ii | 
‘THE CLIENT AGREES” ‘WITH THE 
yore BUT DOES NOT FOLLOW 


stricts himself to non- 
directive counselling, 
he will find that he is 
very effective in shar- 
ing the distress of the 
client, and in giving 
him the strength and 
courage to take his 
own decisions. 


Every person who 
is unable to take a ra- 
tional decision, or 
any decision at all 
within a given time, 


VICE ‘AND FAILS. He ‘will now 
squarely blame the counsellor - his 


pr edicament. 


VICE AND SUCCEEDS. His problem 
is solved, but he has now become de- 
pendent on the counsellor, and in fu- 
ture cannot take Hecistons 9 on his ¢ own. 
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needs understanding and support during the time of crisis. 
A little later, when he is in a position to think better, he can take 
contro! of his life. 


Whether the individual is right or wrong, he should _ be al- 
lowed to take his decisions and be in charge of his own life. 
It is just that when he is faced with an obstacle or situation 
which is beyond his capacity to bear (or if he has a series of 
misfortunes which make him unable to bear the onslaught), he 
may do one or more of the following: 


e@ He may harm himself by suicide, quitting his job, or getting 
into addictions. 


He may spoil interpersonal relationships with close people, 
and this may cause permanent rifts. 


@ He may take wrong decisions from where he may not be able 
to get back on the right path. 


@ He may harm others in anger, revenge or strong emotional 
outbursts. 


He may withdraw into a shell and lose interest in daily life, 
which may affect him and his family. 


@ He may become permanently depressed, bitter, pessimistic 
or frustrated. 


He may also tend towards personality disorders and even 
mental illness. 


Non-directive counselling is the method used to pull out the 
client before he can get into any of the above situations. The 
counsellor’s objective is to be with the client by giving him 
emotional support, till the latter tides over the situation. 


It is important for any lay counsellor practicing this technique 
to be thoroughly convinced that he should restrict himself to 
acceptance, listening and empathizing, and not make attempts to 
overstep into telling the client what to do. Sometimes the temp- 
tation may be very great — the counsellor may be convinced that 
he knows what is right for the client, but he should realize that 
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in the process of doing some good, he 
should not cause further damage. 
Restricting himself to non-directive 
counselling, the counsellor can either be 
very useful to the client, or not very 
useful; but he cannot make matters 
worse. 


Advice is a very superficial thing — it does not change per- 
sonality, it does not change attitudes, and it does not become a 
part of the client, who will never identify with it, and may cast 
it off at the earliest convenience. 


When it is imperative to give some advice, it is absolutely 
essential that the counsellor should tell the client that he is only 
suggesting an alternative, not giving a command. Along with 
this the counsellor should express that he hopes the client will 
feel free enough to reject his suggestions without taking the 
counsellor’s personal feelings into account. 


Most suggestions, whenever required, should be given in the 
form of constructive questions, such as “Would you like to try 
we?” Or “Do you think it will help if you The 
questions should not be negative, because they do not leave 
choice, such as “Don’t you think it is better to 


People who do not understand its effectiveness, tend to un- 
derestimate the value of non-directive counselling. Yet it is a 
proven therapy which has been universally practiced since many 
decades, and can be used to relieve the suffering of people with 
a wide range of emotional problems, giving them solace and 
another opportunity to move forward. 


Client Centered Therapy 


Psychology initially was too concerned either with neu- 
rotic or psychotic (abnormal) behaviors, or with that which was 
explainable with mechanistic theory of behaviorism. A _ fresh 
thinking evolved as a_ third force, initially propagated by 
Abraham Maslov, which came to be called Humanistic Psychol- 
ogy. 
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Humanistic Psychology has five basic postulates: 


. Human beings, as human, supersede the sum of their parts. 
They cannot be reduced to components. 


. Human beings have their existence in a uniquely human 
context, as well as in a cosmic ecology. 


. Human beings are aware and aware of being aware — i.e. 
they are conscious. Human consciousness always includes 
an awareness of oneself in the context of other people. 


. Human beings have some choice and, with that, responsi- 
bility. 

. Human beings are intentional, aim at goals, are aware that 
they cause future events, and seek meaning, value, and cre- 
ativity. 

Over the decades various others took up this approach, and 
it was given a great boost by Dr. Carl Rogers. 


Non directive counselling is a technique which was per- 
haps first propounded by Rogers, whose psychotherapy (psych 
= mind, therapy = healing) is known as the Rogerian method, or 
Client Centered Therapy. The principle is based on the theory 
that every individual is capable of controlling his life, and can 
take decisions at all times. The counsellor’s role is to accept this 
ability of the client, and to encourage and empower him to take 
the right decisions. 


In this method the therapist is non-directive and reflective 
and does not interpret or advise except to encourage or clarify 
points. The operating assumption is that the client is best able to 
deal with personal problems and the best course for the therapist © 
is to offer a non-judgmental, accepting atmosphere within which 
to explore and work them out. This therapy comes closest to that 
being explained in this handbook for use by lay people who wish 
to learn counselling as an additional skill while continuing in 
their respective professions. 


Later the reader can go deeper into the subject by reading 
books on Rogerian psychotherapy. 
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three phases: 


a) the beginning phase 

b) the middle phase 

c) the ending phase 
(a) The Beginning Phas 

The beginning F222 
phase of the relation- | 
ship starts with the } 


first meeting between | 
the client and _ the : 


counsellor and contin- 


ues till the client de- | 
velops trust in the |: 


counsellor and the cli- 


ent starts really open- | 


ing up and discussing 
his problems. This is 


a very tricky phase | 


and there are many 


barriers to be over- | 
come at this juncture | 


to ensure future effec- 
tiveness. 


Anybody would | 


feel bad to seek and 
receive help from an 
unknown person, 
since it is a threat to 
his self-esteem and 
sense of indepen- 
dence. Even if the cli- 
ent knows the coun- 
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G 


oks 


before. 
d, and angry with 


sellor personally, he may feel shy to disclose his inadequacies 
since they keep meeting socially and may have common friends. 


Discussing personal problems with a_ third person is dif- 
ficult. The client may feel that his problems are too unique to be 
understood by another person. Counselling requires a person 
to change at times and changing oneself is difficult and requires 
a lot of motivation and willingness. Even when all these barriers 
are crossed it is difficult in some places to get to a counsellor 
as counselling help may not be easily available or it may be too 
costly. 


Once these barriers are crossed, the relationship starts. 
The counsellor should have an open mind and he should be 
friendly and informal to start the relationship. He should not be 
too casual also. He should have genuine concern for his client’s 
well being and should have the willingness to help. His moods 
should reflect those of the client, and he should show his concern 
and make the client feel important. 


In the beginning phase the counsellor may like to explain to 
the client about the nature of the helping relationship and what 
the client can expect out of this relationship. He should make 
it clear to the client that confidentiality will be maintained at 
all costs. He should encourage the client to ask doubts as they 
arise and clarify them. 


Initially the progress might be slow, but the counsellor must 
be patient and not get discouraged. He must be confident 
about his own capabilities and should have confidence in his 
client’s abilities to solve his own problems. He should com- 
municate his acceptance and unconditional regard for his 
client. He should be genuine and have adequate empathy. He 
should be optimistic, but should not minimize his client’s prob- 
lems or ignore his feelings. 


In the beginning phase the counsellor does not talk much. 
The client is allowed to do most of the talking and the counsellor 
listens. Listening is a skill which has to be learned by practice, 
to be an effective counsellor. In many cases just listening to 
the client makes him feel better. 
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It is important that the environment in which the counselling 
sessions take place is ideal for private topics to be discussed. 
The room should be welcoming and relaxing. The decorations 
must be cheerful and sober. There should be no barriers. There 
should be no interruptions like people coming and going, or 
children playing, or telephone ringing, or the radio and TV 
playing. There should not be any distraction whatsoever. The 
seating arrangement should be informal. 


Given the proper atmosphere and proper responses from the 
counsellor, the client starts relating with high strung emotions, 
and as he keeps sharing deeper and deeper, his emotions level 
off and the inner tension gets reduced. The client will be more 
relaxed and can talk about the pain without breaking down or 
getting very angry or bitter. When this level is reached by the 
client, the relationship slowly starts progressing and the middle 
phase is reached. 


The process of catharsis, or release of tension and bottled 
feelings, has to be completed before going on to the middle phase. 
The counsellor will be able to sense this when the client can talk 
about the deepest part of the problem without breaking down or 
getting tense. If every time the client has tears in his eyes, or 
suppressed anger, the counsellor should continue to encourage 
the client to keep talking about it more and more. 


The important components of the beginning phase are: 
. ' Making the client comfortable 
Establishing rapport and building up trust 


Encouraging the client to talk by showing empathy, 
assuring confidentiality, and being non-judgmental. 


Middle Phase 


The middle phase of the counselling relationship is the most 
important of all the phases. In this phase the actual problem 
is discussed. The painful and deeper feelings of the client are 
expressed. The counsellor may use confrontation and challeng- 
ing techniques if necessary. The counsellor starts asking ques- 
tions and probing deeper. Techniques of questioning are dealt 
with in the chapter on listening and communication. 
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After the counsellor gets information from the client by listen- 
ing to his verbal and non-verbal communications, by paraphras- 
ing and encouraging him to talk more, by questioning and elic- 
iting more information, by clarifying doubts as they arise, he 
summarizes what he has understood so far and he and the client 
reflect on what has been said during the session. 


Reflection is an important step in the counselling process. 
The counsellor summarizes what he has observed about the 
thoughts, feelings and emotions of the client. 


Summarizing helps the counsellor grasp the client’s problems 
better and the client also feels that the counsellor is genuinely 
interested in solving his problems and is trying to understand 
things properly. The client thus gets a clearer view of his own 
thoughts and feelings and this will help him deal with them in 
a better way. 


As all this is done, the relationship progresses. It becomes 
more friendly and intimate. The client develops confidence in his 
counsellor. It is important that the counsellor gives unconditional 
support to the client at this stage. He need not condone the 
wrong acts, if any, of the client, but should give him the feeling 
that his counsellor supports him regardless. Only then will the 
client have faith and motivation to take up the goals which are 
set during the counselling process. 


The client and counsellor then proceed towards the problem 
solving step. They try to identify the client’s problems and work 
out the possible alternate solutions. They try to work on these 
alternate solutions and find out the pros and cons of these solu- 
tions. Then the counsellor helps him in choosing the best solution 
and steps are taken towards problem solving. Remember that the 
counsellor is only a medium for the client to put his thoughts in 
order, and that the goals should be set only by the client. Make 
the client think of all possible alternatives, evaluate merits and 
demerits, and then choose without any pressure from the coun- 
sellor. 


The counsellor usually avoids giving advice as this makes 
the client more dependent. The client does not benefit, as he 


does not learn problem solving and decision making skills. The 
feeling of inadequacy is increased. When advice is given by the 
counsellor, the outcome becomes his responsibility. So advice 
giving is avoided. 


The client need not be rescued from facing anxious situ- 
ations at all times. He has to face reality and be able to handle 
painful feelings and conflicts. If problems are to be solved, the 
client should experience all the associated emotions. The 
counsellor’s work is not to avoid tensions. Tension will be there 
in any counselling relationship. So, let the client experience 
tension. But if the client is overwhelmed by the emotions, and 
feels totally incapacitated, the tension can be reduced by chang- 
ing the topic of discussion to a less painful one or by having a 
short break or by humour. But ultimately, the painful topic has 
to be discussed when the client has calmed down. 


At this juncture it is important to give positive strokes 
to the client, point out to his good qualities, and encourage him 
by giving him moral support. Now the counsellor may give 
examples of others who had faced similar situations and man- 
aged to overcome them. 


Giving reassurance is part of counselling, but the counsellor 
should not lie and give false reassurances just to avoid tension. 
It is better to make the client face the painful reality and help him 
to cope with it effectively. 


To sum up, the middle phase consists of: 
1. paraphrasing, reflecting and questioning 
2. discussion of problem & exploring alternatives 
3. goal setting by the client 
4. giving unconditional support to the client 
c) Ending Phase 


The counselling relationship between counsellor and client 
should proceed for a certain time with a definite direction, till the 
goal is achieved. The relationship starts with the first meeting 
and continues till the counselling sessions end. In some cases, 
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it is just a single session and in some cases the sessions continue 
for many weeks or months. The sessions end in one of three 


circumstances: 


(a) When the goal is achieved or when the client feels that 
there is no need for the sessions to continue, as he is 
feeling better. 


(b) When the counsellor feels that a stalemate has been 
reached and the client is not showing any progress. 


(c) When the counsellor feels that the client should be referred 
to someone else. 


When the goals are achieved or the crisis resolved or when 
the client requires referral, the relationship reaches the last 
phase. This has three components: 


i) Evaluation 

ii) Termination 

iii) Follow-up or Referral 
i) Evaluation: 


Here the usefulness of the relationship and the progress made 
by the client is evaluated. The client reviews the problems with 
which he came, the guidance he got and whether the disturbing 
feelings and issues have been resolved, whether the goal has been 
achieved, what he feels he has gained out of the discussions, 
what he liked and did not like in the relationship and whether he 
is satisfied with the current state of affairs. If the relationship was 
a failure according to the client, the counsellor should try to find 
out the reasons. 


ii) Termination 


Termination of the relationship can be quite painful for the 
client and sometimes for the counsellor too, but it has to be done. 
Termination should not be abrupt. It should be planned. This is 
done by setting goals for future progress. The client must be 
told and made to believe that he was the one who solved his 
problems and the counsellor just gave him support and guidance. 
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The client must be made to believe that he is quite capable of 
solving his own problems in future. 


The client should also be given assurance that he can come 
and discuss problems in future when the need arises and _ the 
counsellor will be there to support and guide him if necessary. 
At the same time it should be made clear to the client that a 
dependent relationship is not being encouraged and that the cli- 
ent should use his own problem solving skills as far as possible. 


iii) Follow-up: 


Follow-up visits have to be arranged when goals are set for 
the future and also to see how the client is coping. Here again a 
balance has to be struck between giving the client freedom to 
choose when he wishes to come back, and making him commit- 
ted enough so that he does not postpone indefinitely. The 
counsellor’s assertiveness, and the bonding he has developed 
with the client, play an important role in ensuring the effective- 
ness of follow-up sessions. 


Again it may be noted that follow-up should be done only for 
the benefit of the client, and never to satisfy the ego or curiosity 
of the counsellor. 


Not every counselling process may go in a text-book fashion, 
but a counsellor should not be disheartened. He should under- 
stand that human behavior is very complex, and quite often 
defies method. With practice a counsellor will find that his suc- 
cess rate is improving, and even if success is not evident, many 
clients do find great solace and relief even at later stages. 


Referral 


There are certain occasions when the counsellor will find it 
necessary to end the process by way of referring the client to 
someone else. Reasons for referral to someone else may be the 
following: 


(a) When the counsellor feels inadequate or that he does not 
have the experience to solve that particular problem. 
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(b) When the counsellor feels too emotionally involved with 
the client for some reason or feels overwhelmed because, he 
too faces similar problem or he is reminded of some unpleas- 
ant or unforgettable life experience with which he has not 
been able to come to terms with. 


If the counsellor feels that the client is becoming dependent 
on him and that the client comes to him again and again to 
find solutions to his problems, though he is himself capable 
of solving them. 


(d) When counselling by itself does not get results and the client 
requires professional help, say from a psychiatrist, psycho- 
therapist or doctor. 


Even when a lay counsellor refers the client to an expert, he 
should part with a reassurance that he is there as a friend, and 
the client is welcome to come back to him to chat or keep the 
friendship alive. 


Moving on to each phase of the counselling process comes 
with experience, but the counsellor should always be aware what 
stage the counselling is at, so that he can keep making efforts to 
move on, and the relationship does not degenerate into endless 
talking sessions without purpose. 


MAKE A MAN TALK: If you do not wish a man to do a thing, you had better 
get him to talk about it; for the more men talk, the more likely they are 
to do nothing else. 
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As explained in |} g 
the chapter “Lay | 
Counsellors”, the | 
skills required for } 
non-directive coun- | 
selling are all within | 
the reach of the | 


common man. 


If one wants to } 
become a_ profes- | 
sional psychothera- | 
pist, then obviously }| 
one has to undergo |} 
rigorous training in |: 
that field. Profes- | 


sionals can also per- 


form better if they | 


have a basic qualifi- 
cation in psychology 
or human behavior. 


In countries like the | 


USA, a licence to 
practice as a coun- 
sellor is given only 
if a person acquires 
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a postgraduate degree in counselling, and then undergoes about 
3,000 hours of supervised practice. 


This book restricts itself to familiarizing the reader, who may 
be from any background, with the basic skills required to reach 
out to others in society. Following the general principles of Client 
Centered Therapy, one needs to develop skills in the following 
areas: 


Total acceptance of the client by being non-judgmental. 


Active listening and a few other communication skills. 
Being empathetic and expressing empathy. 


Patience, and an ability to give the maximum amount of 
quality time till the client feels satisfied. 


A few of us are lucky to be born with these qualities. Some 
others get the type of upbringing due to which they naturally 
imbibe such qualities and practice them in daily life. Yet there 
are others who, due to circumstances, may not have mastered the 
above skills. Such people need not despair. Anyone can acquire 
the skills, regardless of his background, educational qualifica- 
tions, environment or profession. 


The above four are human qualities which need practice and 
conscious effort in order to blossom out. The next chapters give 
practical tips on developing them. It is not enough to read this 
book and agree with it. The reader needs to make concerted ef- 
forts to evolve himself and continuously improve till he feels that 
he is becoming effective in reaching out to people. 


At no point of time can a counsellor say that he has mas- 
tered the above skills. There is a continuous learning process 
which consists of reading, watching others, receiving training, 
and most important, by never ending practice. The time to start 
the practice is now 
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Any person can at some time or the other, 
face setbacks, come across problems beyond 
coping level, become depressed, feel lonely, or 
even give up hope. One can never predict 
who will become a victim of circumstances. 
One person may face one single major insurmountable problem, 
while another may have — 
a series of difficulties | — 
which at some point be- | 
come unbearable. | 


When a__ person | OPE# tn 
reaches such a situation, 
he may feel the need to | and 
reach out to another hu- } ; = 
man being for support. | yam 
The other person could | and how 
be from a different back- | ##caimen 
ground, caste, age fornia 
group, or social status. 
He may have a com- [3.4.9 
pletely different set of at- | scooter se. 
titudes towards life. Ina || “a a 
counselling situation the | ow do yo 
two may interact god, T 
although they may have pe Wen 
nothing in common. 


Quite likely these two | 
persons may never have 
met socially, or even if 
they did, may not have 
found anything in com- 
mon to make _ them 
friends. It is also possible 


that one may have put off another with his attitudes, beliefs or 
actions. 


Yet, when a counsellor is approached by a client, he has to 
accept the fact that the latter may be someone diametrically 
opposite to him. The counsellor, being human, may not take 
a natural liking to a client of this nature. 


This is where the test of a good counsellor begins. 


A counsellor has to practice becoming unbiased, non-judg- 
mental, non-prejudiced, and to accept every human being as 
he is. This is not to say that one should condone bad deeds 
or injustice. One need not agree with thoughts, actions or at- 
titudes which go against the counsellor’s value system. The 
counsellor only needs to support the client as a person. He needs 
to give him the feeling of being accepted as a human being, 
without any prejudices due to the differences in values. 


The following are typical instances when a counsellor may 
find it difficult to relate to the client: 


If the client ..... 

comes from a very poor financial or social status 
is badly dressed, obnoxious or dirty 

belongs to a different generation 

is a self-confessed thief, cheat or criminal 

comes after having consumed alcohol 

is a homosexual 

has strong and irrational religious beliefs 


speaks in a derogatory tone about respected persons 


is very conceited, proud and cocksure of himself. 


There may be many such situations where it becomes very 
difficult for the counsellor to relate, be polite to, and truly 
empathize with the client. 


It takes a great deal of self-programming and repeated prac- 
tice for a counsellor to come to the position where he can 
unhesitatingly accept and relate to someone who is so obnoxious 
or contrasted from him. The counsellor has to repeatedly tell 
himself that every human being has some good qualities. The 
bad qualities of the client have no significance to the counsellor, 
because he is not going to socially interact with him, have 
business dealings with him, or otherwise interfere in his life. 


If a client comes and says that he has committed a murder, 
obviously no counsellor can reply “Fine, it is all right, I accept 
you. Go ahead and kill a few more if you feel like!” But the 
counsellor can show his non-judgmentalism by not reacting 
with a horrified expression, and gently telling the client “You 
seem to be a nice person. I wonder what aggravated you so 
much that you went to the extreme of actually killing a human 
being.” The latter statement clearly expresses that although 
the counsellor does not approve of murder, he is willing to give 
a fair chance to the client without branding him as a murderer. 
Murder of course is an extreme case, but the same responses 
are required in any unpleasant situation. 


In a nutshell, one can say “Accept the person even if you 
do not accept his attitudes and actions.” 


LABELING PEOPLE 


One mistake that a counsellor needs to avoid at all cost is 
labeling a person. Any of the following statements made by a 
counsellor, are clear indications that he is labeling people: 


“I met an alcoholic today” 

“A Bengali gentleman is coming to see me” 

“I can handle a homosexual since I have experience” 
“These drug addicts will never give up their habit” 
“Men are very insensitive to their wives’ needs” 
“Teenagers are so difficult to handle nowadays” 


“For the first time, a blind man came to me to talk” 
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These statements show that the counsellor unconsciously is 
typecasting people based on their habits, caste, vices, gender, 
or age. Whenever we do this, we cannot think of the person 
beyond the labeling criteria, and our prejudices take over. This 
affects the counselling process, since the counsellor will not se- 
riously believe in the client’s ability to take his own decisions. 


The counsellor should be able to accept the client in totality. 
If he makes efforts, he will find that despite his one major bad 
quality, the client may have a number of good qualities too, 
however insignificant they may be. Identification of these good 
qualities is very important because those are the tools with 
which the counsellor is going to encourage, build up confidence, 
and empower the client to move ahead with his life. 


Anyone practicing counselling needs to develop a_ habit of 
looking for the minute good qualities of clients. And equally 
important is to truthfully appreciate and admire those good 
qualities in the client. A person who is feeling very low will start 
feeling better when his counsellor notices and draws attention 
to his good qualities. 


The counsellor need not fear that the client will become over 
confident. If that happens, the counsellor can always check him 
tactfully. Very few people who come with emotional problems, 
will swing to the other extreme of over confidence. When the 
counsellor sees his client gaining back his self esteem and self 
confidence, he can slow down on the appreciation, but until then 
it is very important to keep noticing and talking about the 
client’s good qualities. 


Many clients will be closely observing the counsellor to see 
how he reacts when he confesses about a bad deed or quality. If 
he finds the counsellor’s body language exhibiting revulsion, 
rejection, or any form of negative reaction, he will be put off and 
the counselling process will either not go ahead, or will not be 
effective. The counsellor may try to say platitudes or reas- 
suring words, but if he is prejudiced against the client, his body 
language will give him away. 


It is amazing how even the worst offenders have some very 
touching and beautiful qualities. It is upto the counsellor to 
develop the art of picking them out, and nurturing them as tools 
for effective counselling. When a client is given total acceptance 
by his counsellor, he is much more open to talking out with him 
and accepting his mistakes. Since it is very important that 
the client takes a realistic view of his good and bad points, 
only an unbiased and totally accepting counsellor can help him 
take such a view. 


Practise Now 


Identify the areas in which you show perception bias — 


e.g. against certain communities, alcoholics, homosexuals, 
youngsters, rich people, poor people, or any other. This can 
be done by asking close friends or relatives to point out where 
we are making judgmental remarks or showing attitudes. 
Sometimes we are not aware of these habits until others point 
it out to us, and they will not point out unless they are sure that 
we will accept them gracefully. 


Once identified, you can consciously work on reducing these 
judgmental barriers. Keep reminding yourself that you need to 
remove these biases to make your counselling more effective. It 
takes a little time, but eventually you will succeed. Even if you 
do not manage to eliminate all your prejudices, you will have 
minimized them enough so that they do not interfere in your 
counselling work. 


Good communication between the client 

and the counsellor is essential for the coun- * 

selling process to become effective. Hence it is important that 
the counsellor develop his communication skills. This includes 
being able to express oneself properly, being able to listen well 
and comprehend what the client is conveying, and by way of 
body language make the client comfortable and accepted. Body 
language is dealt with separately in a different chapter. 


Any good counselling process should have the counsellor 
doing most of the listening and very little of the talking. In 
a world where everyone is too busy to listen, the counsellor 
can strike a very good rapport with the client if he refrains from 
talking too much, and just encourages the latter to talk freely. 


There is a lot of difference between hearing and listening. 
While we cannot help hearing whatever sounds are made 
around us, we can 
choose to listen, and 
listen actively. Active 
listening is a process | I 
wherein the listener | 
gets involved in the con- 
versation, giving his full te 
attention without lead- 
ing the discussion or | 
making any unnecessary | 
remarks or interruptions. 


Please remember Be 


that if you cannot give role model. Simply out active al 
full and undivided at- ine as alee all the 
tention, tell the client s 

frankly and as far as ‘th 

possible give him the Le: 
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reasons (e.g. you may be hungry, or may be getting late for 
another appointment). Under no circumstance should a counsel- 
lor try to fake attention. 


During the beginning phase, the counsellor should take care 
not to interrupt the client when he is talking. Allow him to talk 
freely without distracting him. Make encouraging sounds or ges- 
tures. Even your silence will encourage the client to talk. Only 
if the client is silent for a long period, does he require prompting. 


Do not be too inquisitive and ask for unnecessary details. 
This will make the client feel embarrassed or uncomfortable. 
Clarify when doubts arise. Summarizing at times will make the 
client feel happy that he is being understood. Paraphrasing 
can be done to understand better and also to encourage the 
client to express himself more. Do not pass judgmental or critical 
comments as these will put off the client. 


Questioning 


Questioning plays an important role while counselling the 
client. Questioning helps to elicit information, clarify doubts 
and to get a better grasp of the situation. Questions help the 
counsellor focus on particular issues or direct the interview in the 
right direction. Questioning helps the client to analyze his 
problems systematically and find out the various problem solv- 
ing steps. When the client is very quiet or does not express his 
thoughts and feelings, questioning helps to elicit information. 
If the client is very talkative giving unnecessary information, 
questioning steers the interview in a particular direction. 


There are generally three types of Questions: 
1) Open ended questions 
2) Closed questions 
3) Indirect questions 
1) Open ended questions 


These questions are employed when detailed answers are 
expected. These are questions which can get more information 
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than just a ‘yes’ or ‘no’. These questions usually start with 
What, Who, How, Where, etc. Open ended questions are very 
useful in the beginning phase of the counselling, and are also 
quite useful in the middle phase. When these questions are 
asked, the clients talks freely and gives a lot of information. 
This type of questioning makes the client feel that he has the 
interview under control, but the drawback with these questions 
is that at times the answers become too lengthy and the sessions 
take a very long time. Questions starting with ‘Why’ are also 
open ended questions, but these are not used frequently. ‘Why’ 
questions require rational thinking and it may be difficult for a 
client who is in a disturbed state of mind to think clearly and 
give an answer. ‘Why’ questions are also likely to put the client 
on the defensive, as they may sound as though the counsellor 
is questioning the judgement or action of the client. 


2) Closed Questions 


These questions elicit ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ answers. Questions start- 
ing with ‘Do you’, ‘Did you’, ‘Was it’, etc., are closed questions. 
These questions are easy to ask as well as to answer. These are 
useful in confirming or pinpointing facts. These questions also 
help in restricting a talkative client and to make the counsellor 
have more control and direction over the interview. 


When the client is very quiet and does not express himself, 
either because he is very disturbed or because he does not know 
what to say, these questions help to make him talk. When the 
counsellor asks too many closed questions, the sessions might 
look like interrogations, and this should be avoided. The draw- 
back with closed questions is that, it takes a long time to elicit 
information and such information might not be complete. The 
client also will not be able to express himself adequately, and 
does not have the freedom to take the conversation in the 
direction he wishes. Repeated closed questions can make a 
client uncomfortable, and once again build up barriers between 
the counsellor and client. 
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3) Indirect questions 


Indirect questions are generally asked in statement form, 
and they help the client to talk more. They are also made in the 
form of paraphrasing what the client has said, such as “If / 
understand right, what you said just now is that you .......” 


Open ended questions are to be used most often in counselling 
sessions, allowing the client the freedom to answer as he wishes 
to, and give as much detail as he wants, because only then will 
he feel the satisfaction that the counsellor really listened to him 
and understood him. 


Usage of Questions 


All these various types of questioning when used judiciously, 
will make the counselling session more meaningful. There are 
certain precautions to be followed when questioning a client. 
Only appropriate questions should be asked. Questions should 
not be asked to satisfy the curiosity of the counsellor. This is 
unethical. Questions must be used to elicit thought, emotions 
and feelings. The counsellor should be aware that the ques- 
tioning method is as important as the questions used. He 
should not ask questions in a threatening or accusing manner. 
He should be empathetic and understanding at all times. 


Communication Barriers 


While it does help if the counsellor can speak to the client in the 
latter's own language, that may not always be possible. It is better to 
check out with the client if he is comfortable in the language they 
are proceeding with. 


Never use technical or high flown words (e.g. “We will go through 
sessions of psychotherapy to see if you suffer from a neurosis” is far 
better conveyed as “We will talk it out and see if there are any areas 
where you need to develop yourself.”) 


Never comment on the client’s poor language, stammering, hesita- 
tion, or even contradictions. Ignore these factors and just encourage 
the client to talk. 
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Check with the client whether he is understanding whenever you 


discuss points with him. He may be too shy or hesitant to tell you 
himself. 


Never assume a tone of “telling” the client what needs to be done. 
Let the client always have the feeling that he is in control of the situ- 
ation. 


Listening 


Listening is the most important part of communication in 
- counselling. Here are a few tips on good listening: 

Listen actively 

Show interest and express empathy 

Smile 

Receive the feelings of the talker, not the problem 

Remove biases and prejudices 

Trust and build up trust 

Rephrase your understanding whenever necessary 

Ask open ended questions 

Steer towards the pain 

Take special care if you disagree 

Do not assume what the client is going to say 

Be patient 

Carry silences 

Do not look towards the door or the watch 

A counsellor’s listening should be supportive. His remarks, 

questions, body language, should all exhibit a feeling of support- 


ing what the client is saying. This will ensure that the client will 
speak freely and express everything in his heart. 


If you wish to roughly evaluate your listening ability, do the 


exercise on “Listening” given in the exercises at the end of the 
book. 
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Listen to Bodies 


While listening we listen to both the 
verbal and non-verbal communication. 
Listening to verbal communication is ie 
easy. Non-verbal communication is bi. ae 
more important at times especially when ei client is not 
expressing himself freely as he might be feeling bad, or ashamed 
to tell the truth. Happiness, sadness, anger or fear can be 
expressed non-verbally. The counsellor should take note of the 
client’s body orientations and posture, facial expressions, voice 
level, tone, eye contact, etc. The counsellor should be aware that 
non-verbal communication varies from culture to culture and 
between the two sexes. 


It is easy to tell lies verbally, but only the most accom- 
plished actor can bluff through body language. Hence body 
language is more truthful than words. Perhaps that is why it is 
said that “seeing is believ- -—--————— — : 
ing.” 

The more the counsel- | 4 
lor observes body lan- | 
guage, the more he will | ; 
be able to understand the |}; 
client. By taking cues eos Pert ees 
from body language, the sel elf wu oh ahitho. 
counsellor may be able |; 
to determine where the 
client is hurting, what he 
is feeling guilty or hesi- 
tant about, what he feels - t Hives 
strongly for or against. live persons were oe in front 
This understanding can | of you. Wouldn't they be commu- 
help the counsellor gen- Apis a eae deal with their 
tly steer the conversa- 
tion towards the area of 
concern. 
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Though good books are available to give the basic fundamen- 
tals of body language, one must remember that foreign books do 
not take into account local cultures and mannerisms. However, 
it is true that body language can best be studied by continued 
observation, rather than by reading books. 


A counsellor who is genuinely concerned about the client, 
can watch for non-verbal signals, and over a period of time be- 
come quite adept at determining what is going on in the mind 
of the client. Each of us should aim for this, as it is an excellent 
tool for effective counselling. 


What Your Body Speaks 


While observing the client’s body language, the coun- 
sellor should also be aware that the client is in turn watching 
the counsellor’s body language. One may think that a client who 
is deeply engrossed in his own problems, may not observe the 
other person much. But the client is looking for acceptance, 
signs of disagreement, judgementalism etc. Since the client 
probably already feels isolated from others due to his depression 
or distress, he is keenly watching the counsellor to see whether 
he can trust him, and whether the latter is giving out the right 
signals. 


Hence it is equally important that the coMnSeHOr be aware 
of his own body language. 


A few tips for awareness and control of body language: 


Try to sitinaseat or position which denotes equality with 
the client, not superiority. 


Lean forward or towards the client to express attentiveness 
and involvement. 


Make good and consistent eye contact, neither glaring, nor 
shifting away. 


Maintain a neutral or smiling expression, showing concern. 


Resist distractive activities like doodling, playing with a pa- 
per weight. 
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Avoid looking towards the door, or at the watch. 


Maintain a relaxed and natural posture showing comfort 
and ease when listening. 


Avoid negative reactions, particularly when client confesses 
to bad actions or attitudes. 


Wherever socially acceptable, use touch as a means of estab- 
lishing rapport and friendship with the client. 


When the client is silent for a few moments, or is crying, 
maintain eye contact, continue with relaxed posture, and do not 
show discomfort of any sort. 


Learn to carry silences without getting fidgety or restless. 


More than anything else, be natural. If necessary, tell the 
client that you are more comfortable this way, or why you need 
to look at the watch, etc. Never try to put on a pretense. 


REMEMBER THE 
OLD ADAGE: 


A picture is the equivalent of a thou- 
sand words. Body language speaks 
much louder and clearer than any 
verbal speech. If you have a warm 
and positive body language, the client 
will relate to you easier. Talk to 
your friends and ask them to give you 
feedback on how your body language 
is,and what signals it is conveying — 
thus you will be able to work actively 
in improving yourself. 
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The human mind works at three levels — 
: conscious, subconscious and unconscious. Con- 
SS scious thought is that which we are fully aware of 
“at that moment. Of all the experiences we go 
) through, 
only a . 

selected 8 CRYING. 
main at 

our conscious level. 
In a way that is good, [eee e es 
because the mind can [22295222 Pi 
handle only a limited |) <a A 

number of thoughts at OF 
atime. (E2322 2555s Sogn 


The subconscious 
contains all other 
thoughts of what we 
have learnt or experi- 

enced. While we may : _ = 
be aware’ of our 

moments of recre- 
ation and enjoyment, 
we do not consciously 
think of them except 
when we wish to re- 
call them. Going back 
to a particular place, 
for example, may 
suddenly make us re- 
call numerous memo- 
ries of that place. 
While we are recall- 
ing that particular in- 
cident, other memo- 
ries recede into the 
subconscious. 


fon A me, eT understand your 


This becomes even more important 
when the counsellee is a man. Many 
men have deep hurts which they cannot 
let out by crying because it is consid- 
ered “unmanly”. When a_ male 
counsellee can ny the ae pro- 


The third level of the working of the mind is the unconscious 
— and that is most important for the counsellor. Those memories 
which are painful and unacceptable, the mind tries to push into 
the unconscious. Whenever these thoughts surface on the con- 
scious mind, they cause intense pain, and the mind keeps pushing 
them back to the unconscious level. This is called repression. 


By repressing the thoughts, the person has not overcome them. 
They manifest themselves in different ways. The person may find 
himself unable to relate to others, develop behavioral problems, 
and be uneasy most of the time, without knowing what is the 
cause. The person just does not seem to get along with his life. 


When confronted and told to talk about the painful memories, 
the person initially reacts very negatively. He will claim that the 
incident is over and forgotten. Sometime he may even accuse the 
friend of raking up things which are dead and gone. But a dis- 
cerning counsellor can make out that the incident is still hurting. 


Whenever a person says that the incident is not hurting any 
more, and yet refuses to talk about it, giving vague excuses such 
as “now that it is over, why talk about it?”, that itself should be 
an indicator to the counsellor that there is a need to talk about 
it. Such thoughts need to be talked over. 


The counsellee may even say that he has spoken about the 
incident to more than one person, and nothing came _ out of it. 
He may claim that whenever he spoke about it, it only brought 
back the pain which was otherwise suppressed. When he kept 
the memories within himself, he felt that he was less agitated. 


What the counsellee is saying is true. The pain did increase 
when he talked about it — the reason was that the other person 
did not give unconditional and empathetic listening to the person 
in distress. He either played down his problem, offered him plati- 
tudes such as “Don’t worry, everything will be all right”, or 
even launched off into a tirade of his own examples and others’ 
examples. 


It is only when a true counsellor listens to the person under- 
going the problem, that the latter feels like opening out and 
coming up with all the details and every deep feeling. Total 


unmasking is a very important necessity without which the 
counselling becomes superficial and ineffective. 


Whenever a counsellor notices that the client is unduly agi- 
tated, consistently depressed, or pulled down due to no explain- 
able reasons, he should try to unmask hidden hurts. It is a 
process of trial and error, and may require a great deal of pa- 
tience. But the counselling process will be complete, and the client 
will be able to move on with his life, only if the real issue is 
unmasked. 


Examples of issues which could be buried deep in the un- 
conscious mind: 


Intense traumatic incidents in childhood 

Sexual abuse, most likely as a child 

An action of strong guilt 

Very painful bereavement, broken love affair, etc. 
Being cheated or let down by a very trusted person 
Shattering of one’s value system 


When the painful issue is unmasked, the client may be- 
come even more agitated. He may even feel guilty, exposed, 
or repentant why he talked out to the counsellor. For some time 
there may develop a deep resentment against the counsellor for 
having exposed the client. But if the counsellor shows patience, 
acceptance, and calm, the resentment dies down. 


The client then needs to be helped through the healing 
process by: 


Reliving the pain by recounting in detail. 
Understanding why he had to go through the events. 


Identifying feelings of anger or guilt that may still be re- 
maining. 


Re-solving these feelings. 


If necessary, forgiving the persecutor (within the heart of the 
client). 
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Making a resolution that the client will not allow himself to 
be ruled by the past. 


Taking concrete steps to move ahead in life. 


Something which has been buried deep within the uncon- 
scious mind of the client for years, cannot be wiped out within 
days. The healing process may take time, and the counsellor 
should gently make the client aware of this, while continuing to 
give support and being available. 


The more chronic the problem, the more difficult to resolve 
it. But with patience and perseverance a counsellor can succeed. 
And when that happens, the life of the client is transformed. 
The visible change is a great reward to the counsellor. 


She was good looking, intelligent, and could communicate very well. She was 
married to a very successful executive, and seemed to have everything that 
a woman could ask for. In fact when she came in she told me “My 
problems will sound silly to you. I don’t know whether I even need coun- 
selling.” After much reassurance, she started off. 


At one stage when she was talking about her marriage, she broke down 
and cried bitterly. There was so much pent up anger against her husband! 
For about two hours she went on and on, lamenting each of his habits which 
was causing her misery.In the end, with tears dried up, and exhausted with 
talking, she just got up and walked off. I thought that would be the last I 
would see of her. But, she called up two weeks later to say that she has 
never felt better. All she needed was to vent out all her anger against 
her husband, to an empathetic ear, and she had done it. The catharsis had 
transformed her.She promised to make more efforts to improve relations 
with her husband, and called off happily. 
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Empathy is defined as “an aware- 
ness and understanding of the emo- “yng 
tions and feelings of another per- {: , : ty 


son.” People also talk about empa- | Lad 
thy as “putting yourself in the gi NS 


shoes of the other person.” 


Empathy is distinctly different from sympathy or pity. In the 
latter, one looks down upon the other person and feels bad for 
him. In Empathy, we try to understand and visualize how we 
would feel if we were in the situation the other person is in. 


Feeling empathy is very important in counselling, because 
only then can the counsellor provide emotional support and a 
sense of oneness with the client. 


We live in a society where many people are insensitive to 
others’ feelings. As long 
as the mishap is_ not 
happening to us, we feel 
safe and secure, and _ in 
fact try to keep away 
from the suffering person, 
as though afraid that his 
suffering is contagious. 


from your Mocion. skill and con- 
cern. I used to tell people about 
both because everyone wants a 

A simple example is a | nice doctor, but secretly I didn’ t 
road accident. Whenever | rate concern highly. 


a age : a pe When I get really sick, I told my- 
di want to look at self, I want the smartest doctor, 
Pee, turn their regardless of personality. Many 

: patients agree with that, but they 


heads, and speed away. 
are wrong, and so was L 
There are those who reach 8: z 


their destinations and |— A Doctor's Guide to the Best 
spend hours talking about | Medical Care (Rodale) _ 
how gory the accident Ve 7 
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was, and how the police and government are not doing any- 
thing to prevent accidents, etc. There are those who will stop 
and give instructions to others, interfere and try to show off. 
The empathetic person is one who will stop, genuinely see if 
he can help either in person, or by informing the authorities, and 
try to ensure relief. He will not get drowned in the tragedy, and 
rise to the occasion, checking out exactly how he can be most 
useful. 


It is true that sometimes one may find it very difficult to 
empathize with certain clients. For example, a very respectable 
and decent counsellor may be put off if the client is a drunkard, 
a thief or a wife beater. There may bea sense of revulsion rather 
than empathy in the heart of the counsellor when faced with such 
a client. 


That exactly is the reason why a counsellor should con- 
sciously build up his skills of empathy — to be able to think 
positively about the client. The counsellor need not support the 
wrong actions of the client. But he can empathize with him as 
a person. He can take the view that the client’s circumstances 
could have been so bad that he has turned to wrong actions. 


A good counsellor will restrain himself from looking down 
upon a client. He should always think of the client as an 
equal human being, a person who is in different circumstances 
— which may have happened to the counsellor himself at some 
time. 


Expressing Empathy 


The first part was feeling empathy for the client. The second 
and equally important part is to express this feeling of empathy. 
It can be done verbally as well as non verbally. 


How empathy can be expressed: 


A facial expression of concern when the client talks about his 
concerns. Increased attention when the client comes to the most 
significant or distressing parts of his narration. Not allowing any 
disturbances, and reassuring the client of counsellor’s availability. 
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Making remarks reflecting the client’s possible feelings, such 
as “That must have been very shocking”, or “You must be feel- 
ing very hurt”, etc. 


Talking only about the client’s feelings, and refraining from 
giving examples of others who may have been through similar 
situations. 


Resisting the temptation to contradict the client, even when 
you know that he is wrong. He needs to feel that someone 
supports him unconditionally. 


Specifically telling the client that he is important, and that the 
counsellor is genuinely concerned about him. 


Not cutting off a session abruptly, specially when the client 
is speaking about something which affects him deeply. Slowly 
bringing the session to a close, with the reassurance that it will 
be continued next time. 


When parting from a counselling session 


Asking the client to call up or contact whenever he is feeling 
very low or if something worse happens. 


Empathy can sometimes be expressed much better by non- 
verbal means, such as making proper eye contact, having the 
right expression on the face, reaching out a hand, or reflecting the 
client’s emotions. Since body language generally does not lie, 
the client feels the empathy much more strongly when expressed 
through non-verbal communication. 
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In non-directive counselling, the first | 
part consists of allowing the client to open 
out, express himself, pour out his pent up 
emotions, and become more comfortable 
with his own thoughts and feelings. 


Once the counsellor has helped the 
client go through this part, the client is 
now ready to move on and _ to take better control over his life 
and actions. At this stage it helps a great deal if the client sets 
appropriate goals for him= _______ 
self, and then tries to fol- | ewERPIee SAID voes 
low them as much as 
possible. 


The counsellor plays | 
an important role in help- | 
ing the client do goal set- | 
ting. The important thing | 
to remember is that the st 
COUNSELLOR DOES & 
NOT SET THE GOALS. tert? 
The counsellor encour- ercising 1g 
ages, empowers and |*" 
guides the client to SET | $7' 
HIS “OWN GOALS. 
Hence it is important that } > 
the counsellor is aware of | 
the guidelines on how 
goal setting is done: 


Do remember that be- 
fore one comes to the 
goal setting phase, it is 
important that the coun- 
sellor has established 
good rapport, allowed the | — 


heath. 
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client to speak out, has done paraphrasing and questioning to 
understand the problem in depth. 


NEED FOR CHANGE: Then comes the need to make the cli- 
ent aware of the need for change. It could be in the form of: 
“Yes, I know you have really suffered, and are continuing to 
suffer. The world will not change. Do you think that you can 
make any changes in your own self which will help you to cope 
with the situation better? If yes, what could be those possible 
changes?” 


It is likely that the client will come out with some possi- 
bilities. The counsellor can list them out and explore the pros 
and cons of each. If the client is totally stuck and cannot think 
of any way out, the counsellor can gently make suggestions in 
the form of questions: “Do you think it will help you 
if you try ......?” 

POSITIVE STROKES: Once the client has thought of some 
possibilities, the counsellor can motivate and encourage by giving 
positive strokes, recounting the client’s past successes, identify- 
ing his strengths, and expressing faith that the client can 
overcome. These positive strokes should continue throughout 
the period when the client is working on achieving his goals. 


SUB-GOALS: In many cases it may be prudent to divide 
into sub-goals which are manageable. When the client achieves 
success in a small sub-goal it gives him the satisfaction and 
strength to move on to bigger hurdles. Let us take an example: 
If a person has lost his job and his main goal is identified as 
“Getting Another Job”, one could set the first sub-goal as Listing 
Out all possible jobs which he could apply for, their addresses, 
etc. When this is done, the counsellor can give positive strokes 
and encourage the client to set the second sub-goal as Preparing 
Applications and Biodata. At every stage the client will feel 
happy, fulfilled, and motivated to take on the next challenge. 


Let us remember a few important points when deciding the 
goals which the client is going to strive for. 
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Goals Should Be: 


Measurable 

Time Bound 

Realistic 

Under client’s control 


i ly adi jee 


Suiting his values and beliefs 


For example, in the above case of a person seeking a job, 
it is impractical if the goal set is: “You can bribe a top official 
or politician and get a permanent government job.” The progress 
of this is not measurable, there is no time limit set, it may not 
be realistic because no such official may be available for bribing, 
the goal is definitely not under client’s control, and the act of 
bribing may make him guilty or unsettled. 


In the same situation, a more suitable goal would be “I will 
meet some officials over the next one week through my old 
friends at the Secretariat, and get information whether any gov- 
ernment job suitable to my qualifications is available, and if so 
whether a bribe has to be paid for getting it.” 


Once the client has set some goals, the counsellor should 
encourage him to move ahead, while allowing understanding that 
there could be two hurdles: 


1. Client does not attempt the goals. In this case the counsel- 
lor probes into the reasons, gives further positive strokes and 
encouragement, and sets another time limit. 


2. The client fails after trying. Here the counsellor can think 
of sub-dividing into smaller and more manageable goals, or tak- 
ing a new approach after a joint review. The counsellor should 
also help the client get over the depression of the failure by get- 
ting the message across that: 


“Failing does not mean that you are a failure. It only means 
that you should try it with a different approach.” 


If the client succeeds in the first sub-goal, the counsellor 
should repeatedly point out and emphasize on the success. This 
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_ is particularly required by a person who is depressed or feeling 
_ low because of earlier circumstances. He may be still so absorbed 
_ with his negative thoughts that he may not give importance to 
_ his immediate success, and this is where the counsellor can play 
an important role. 


Remember that the counsellor can be a great instrument of 
empowering the client. As the old proverb goes: 


| “It is better to teach a person fishing rather than to feed him with 
4 fish.” 

The counsellor should be available to the client to monitor 

_ progress, reset goals when necessary, empathize on failures, and 
_ gently nudge him at every step. When the client makes mea- 


' surable progress in his goals, the counsellor can help him evalu- 
_ ate, renew, or terminate the activity. 


He walked in with a swagger, took out a knife, and banged it on the 
table in the counselling room. The counsellor was very scared, but 
managed to control himself. As calmly as possible, he asked the man to 
sit down and talk. Initially the man was alittle taken aback at the 
composure of the counsellor. He was gruff when he started speaking. 
‘I have killed two people so far” he said, looking into the eyes of the coun- 
sellor. He went on to tell horrifying stories of violence and murder. The 
counsellor still seemed unmoved. Without warning the man suddenly broke 
down and started crying. He confessed that he has never hurt anyone in 
his life, and he just wanted to shock — for no one ever paid any attention 
to him. He poured out his life story of neglect, poverty, failures, and despera- 
tion. He profusely thanked the counsellor for being so understanding, sheep- 
ishly tucked the knife back into his pocket, and walked off into the dark. 
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Even on ordinary days each one © 
of us can do with a compliment, a 
pat, a hug or a smile. It brightens up 
our day, recharges our batteries, 
gives us a fresh initiative. 


At times when we are upset or dis- 
tressed, the need for the above is felt 
even more. We desperately need something to make us feel 
nice, even if for a short while. And what makes us feel nice is 
“positive strokes.” 


Positive strokes can be and should be given by a counsellor 
to the client, in different stages of the counselling process. 


In the initial stage positive strokes help in building up rap- 
port with the client. There is a good bonding when the client 
receives compliments or warm gestures at a time when he is 
feeling low and isolated. A tremendous sense of identification 


and belonging develops, and the client finds himself opening out 
much more easily to talk about his problems. 


In the goal setting stage positive strokes by the counsellor 
help the client build up confi- , 
dence in himself, and become } 
more motivated to try and | 
achieve something, or pull | 
himself out of an uncomfortable } 
situation. During this stage the | 
positive strokes could be more |} = = 
specific, as in appreciating the id miles — 
client’s good qualities, high- — 
lighting his past achievements, 
or admiring his talent, etc. 


However, it is very important Sere : — 
that the counsellor gives only ee ‘Sivananda — 
genuine compliments. Praising } — ERS 


the client without substance would be flattery, and could make 
the latter feel worse. 


Positive strokes can be given in the form of: 


A smile 
A hand shake 
A pat 
A hug 
Good eye contact 
Gestures like nodding the head 
A genuine compliment 
An appreciation of the client’s qualities 
Positive comments on the client’s talents 
Responses such as “good”, “that’s nice”, etc. 
Parting words like “good luck”, “God bless you”, or 
“I hope you succeed” 

When giving positive strokes, avoid the following: 


Using touch where it is socially unacceptable, or when 
the client is uncomfortable with it. 


Using statements like “you will definitely succeed”, or 
“this is very easy for you, you have to do it.” 

Using an artificial or patronizing smile. 

Giving untrue compliments. 


Comparing the client with others who may be facing 
similar situations. 


Overdoing the positive strokes when the client is very 
depressed, crying, or wanting space. 


Giving positive strokes is an art which improves with prac- 
tice. Initially one may have to make an effort and do_ it con- 
sciously, but over a period of time, it will become more and 
more natural and easy. And the therapeutic (healing) value to 
the client is tremendous. 
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It cannot be denied that counselling is 
a time consuming process. There are no 
short cuts. The more time one gives to a 
client, the more one can help him. But 
obviously none of us can have infinite 
patience, or unlimited time. Then how do 
we balance our own personal and profes- | 
sional time, with reaching out to others? 


Let us start with the beginning of a counselling process. 
When a client initially comes to a counsellor, whether it is a friend 
or a stranger, he is obviously coming in distress. The need to 
share and talk out is the strongest when one feels there is no” 
solution to one’s problem. 


At this juncture if the 
person to whom the  cli- 
ent is willing to talk, has 
only limited time, or is 
distracted, it can be very 
disappointing for the cli- 
ent, and he may not come 
back for counselling, nei- 


the means to 


how much satisfaction you your- 


ther to the same person 
nor to anyone else. 


That is why the coun- 
sellor should be prepared 
to give a very long period 
of time during the first 
session. If it is not pos- 
sible, the counsellor 
should fix up the earliest 
possible time for the client 
to come back and talk. 
During the first session, 
the counsellor should en- 


self would get. Actually, you can 


give others a special gift, some- 
thing they really need. It won't 


cost you anything. 


What ts it? Your attention. Most ¥ 
people want attention and respond 
appreciatively when they receive 
it. To give quality attention, how- 
ever, you must bean empathetic § 
listener, and really take time off § 
from your own routine for the § 
sake of the other person. — | 
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sure that there is no disturbance or disruption. This is the time 


_when the patience of the counsellor is really put to test. 
_ Patience 


During the initial phase, the client may speak incoherently, or 


_may be repetitive. It is necessary that the counsellor be patient, 


and understand that this is the way the client obtains his relief of 


_ pouring out without any restrictions. It also helps in improving 
the rapport or bonding between the counsellor and client. 


During the middle phase of counselling, when the strong 
emotions of the client have been poured out, and one is trying to 


_ set goals, the counsellor can afford to be a little more brisk, and 


direct the conversation to ensure that there is no time wastage. 


The other time when the counsellor’s patience is put to test 
is when the client keeps putting off his goals, not attempting what 
he has agreed to do, or failing repeatedly. Any impatience or 
irritation on the part of the counsellor can defeat the process of 


_ counselling which had already progressed to quite an extent. 


as hee: et | 


While resetting the goals, the counsellor needs to exhibit an 


unconditional acceptance of the client, and allow him to make 


mistakes or fall back now and then. 


Time Management 


Even if the counsellor were to train himself to maintain his 


cool, be patient and understanding, how does he manage to take 
| out the long periods of time required to counsel each individual? 


We spend so much of our time in meaningless activities. We 


/ May watch TV for hours together, sit chatting with friends, read 
' novels, play games, or just loiter around. 


If we were to realign our lifestyle a little bit, we can squeeze 


_ in a reasonable amount of counselling, and be useful to a few 
_ friends or clients. 


Another art of time management is to combine counselling 


_ with some of our routine activities. 


ff 


Let us take a few examples: 

The lunch hour can be spent exclusively with someone who 
needs to talk to us, instead of with a group of colleagues who may 
be making small talk. One can ask a friend to join us for the 
morning or evening walk, and allow him to talk while we get our 
exercise. 


Ask a client to accompany us when we need to travel some 
distance for a work which may be very brief. On the way, going 
and coming, the counselling may go on. 


Asking a friend to come over to our home and talk, while we 
are available to our family if the need arises, and we in turn can 
relax informally. 


If we find that we are not being able to give time to the client 
despite our best intentions, it helps if we can keep in touch by 
a phone call, a note, or just a minute of interaction now and then. 
Giving him the assurance that you will spend more time with him 
at the earliest opportunity, leaves him with a warm sense of 


belonging. 
In the eventuality that we are just not able to give time and 


attention to a client who has a serious problem, we should make 
efforts to pass him on to another counsellor. 


It is better that we take up just a few clients for counselling 
and do justice to them, rather than having many people and 
making them feel dissatisfied. 
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Self disclosure is the extent to which 
the counsellor reveals about his own 
person and his own life, to the client. 
This is a tricky area which needs to be 
tackled tactfully. If the counsellor re- 
mains a mysterious anonymous figure, 
the client may become uncomfortable 
sharing everything with him. If the coun- 
sellor reveals everything about his per- 
sonal life, he may look like any other vul- 
nerable human being, and hence may not 
inspire confidence in the client about the counsellor’s ability to 
help him. 


Most clients are willing to work with a relatively anony- 
mous counsellor, provided they are given some valid explanation 
or rationale for maintaining this mask. 


On the other hand, 
many clients feel con- 
tented if they are given 
some minimum informa- 
tion about the counsellor, 
so that they know that 
they are not dealing with 
some faceless expert, but 
with someone who has 
feelings, and has gone 
through certain ups and 
downs in life, thus be- [2323233 ee : 
coming more human. A wood counsellor will 1 attone 
resist this temptation. ff the 


Initially a client may 
start by asking questions 
such as “I have a problem 
with my wife. By the way, 
are you married?” The [223323 
skill of the counsellor lies [072 : 


about himself, he should go to his 
own founeclior or Lee but 
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in answering the question truthfully, briefly, and immediately 
bringing the conversation back to the client. 


For example, the answers to the above question could be: 


1. “Yes Iam married, and I believe that marriage is a very close 
and unusual relationship with many ups and downs. What is the 
nature of the problem you are facing with your wife?” 


or 


2. “No I am not married. I have been handling many clients 
with matrimonial problems, and I can look at them objectively 
without getting subjective due to my own experiences. I think I will 
be able to help you better if you can tell me in detail about your 
problem 


At the initial stage, every personal question regarding the 
counsellor needs to be tackled in the above fashion, by not 
refusing to answer, but not giving too much information, and 
not allowing the client to ask more probing questions. 


At a later stage, as the client gets comfortable with the 
counsellor, he may want to know more about him. Here again 
the counsellor can give a few additional personal details, en- 
suring all the time that the discussion does not get deflected from 
the topic of the client and his feelings. 


Very personal questions such as “Do you ever have fights with 
your wife?” need to be handled deftly but vaguely, such as 
giving a smile and saying “Is there anyone who does not have fights 
with his wife? Incidentally, I wanted to know more about the 
last disagreement you had with your wife 


If a client were to become too inquisitive, insisting on knowing 
more and more about the personal life of the counsellor, the 
latter should be firm in saying “I don’t mind telling you more, but 
maybe later, as right now it will take us away from the topic. I am 
quite concerned about you, and I feel that we should discuss in detail 
so that we can explore how to solve 


Sometimes a client may make a statement such as “If you are 
not married, how will you understand my matrimonial prob- 
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lem?” The counsellor can smilingly ask him “If you go to a heart 
specialist, do you ask him how many times has he had a heart attack? 
In fact, not being married helps me in looking at your problem objec- 
tively. I do not have personal experiences which might have made me 
biased.” 


It is important throughout the counselling process for the 
counsellor to project a warm and human figure, at the same 
time ensuring that the client looks upon him with respect as a 
person who is in control of his own life, and who is mature 
enough to be able to understand and tackle others’ problems. 


Under no circumstance should the counsellor become a 
counsellee to the client, by pouring out his own problems. Even 
though a good friendship may develop between counsellor and 
client, till the client’s emotions are being dealt with, the coun- 
sellor should keep his own problems away from him. 


7K 
ee 


When the young couple walked in, they started utiiy even before they 
addressed the counsellor. They seemed to have disagreements on even the 
smallest of issues. 


It was a wonder that they both decided to come to the counsellor at all!The 
counsellor wound up the session in ten minutes by asking them to come 
back individually. He had elaborate sessions with each spouse, just listening 
to a tirade of complaints and accusations. He did not comment.After both 
had said everything bad about their respective spouses, the counsellor gently 
asked each of them separately to jot down the positive points of the other. 


They obliged grudgingly, but surprisingly many good qualities seemed 
to come out. Then the counsellor started bargaining sessions. “What will 
you give him in return if he agrees to improve on this particular issue?” and 
each time they took one step closer to each other. The time came when the 
counsellor could have joint sessions with them, without fireworks flying. 
Eventually they could joke about their fight, and then they decided that they 
had better things to do together, than to keep coming back to the counsellor! 
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There may be times when a client unconsciously ** 
projects or “transfers” his wishes, needs, hopes and desires, 
related to significant persons in his past, onto the counsellor. 


To give an example, a client speaking to a much older 
female counsellor, may find her very comforting, accepting and 
loving, and may start comparing her with his mother from 
whom he did not get — 
these positive emotions | 
when he needed them. 


Similarly, a _ client | feel; 
who has been cheated in | co 
love and angry with his 2 
former girl friend, may | ; 
find a female counsellor | dé 


having such good quali- | 
ties, that he — subcon- | 4 
sciously starts lamenting & 
why the counsellor is not | 4 
his girl friend. 7 


This process of pass- |. 
ing on, or “transferring” 
of an emotion or atti- 
tude from some _ other 
person onto the counsel- 
lor, is referred to as trans- | 
ference. 


The chances of trans- 
ference in counselling are 
quite high because of the 
sensitive nature of the re- 
lationship between the 
counsellor and client. The “ta 
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counsellor puts out his best nature to the client, by total accep- 
tance, by being empathetic, a good listener, and in general 
projecting a very positive image about himself. 


A counsellor should take care to maintain objectivity, and 
restrain from projecting an ideal image of himself which may 
lead to such situations. But despite best efforts, sometimes 
transference is likely to slowly grow in the mind of the client. 


Handling Transference 


When transference takes place, it is quite likely that the 
counselling process is disturbed. The relationship between the 
counsellor and client is no longer clear, and the objectivity may 
be lost. | 


The first signs of transference may be visible, for example, 
when a client starts asking the elderly female counsellor about 
how she mothers her children. He may even make statements 
like “I wish my mother were like you.” When such signs mani- 
fest, the counsellor should become alert and take steps to counter 
these feelings in the client. 


This can be done by: 


Telling the client “You are seeing me only as a counsellor. 
You don’t know, I may not be such a good mother at all.” 


Or, “Your mother may not be like me, but she may have other 
good qualities. We all have our good and _ bad qualities.” 


Similarly, “At present you are very upset with your mother, 
hence you are comparing any elder lady with your mother’s 
qualities. But only she is and can be, your mother.” 


Further the counsellor can gently say “I obviously cannot 
replace your mother, and I don’t want you to think of me in 
that role. I can be more helpful to you as your friend and 
counsellor.” 


If the client stops the transference, the counselling can con- 
tinue as before. But ifthe client continues with the transference, 
it may be better for the counsellor to take a break, be more firm 


with the client, or even terminate the counselling process alto- 
gether. In such a situation the counsellor may try and refer the 
client to another counsellor, with whom there is no risk of trans- 
ference. 


Counter Transference 


Counter transference is the reverse of transference i.e. when 
the counsellor starts projecting his feelings of some other person, 
towards the client. 


This can be of much more serious concern, since the client 
is emotionally vulnerable and is looking upon the counsellor to 
provide him with stability. It is important that the counsellor 
maintain an objectivity, with which he will be able to try and 
help the client put his thoughts in order. Counter transference 
can result in the counsellor getting drowned in the emotions of 
the client, thus destroying his objectivity, with serious conse- 
quences to the client. 


Whenever any counsellor senses that he is developing a close 


bonding or attachment to a client, or is getting unduly concerned 
about him, he should either take immediate steps to reverse such 
feelings, or call off the counselling sessions. 


All counsellors are human, and most are sensitive and caring 
humans. Hence it is quite probable that one gets drowned in the 
sorrows of a client. One should remember that emotional attach- 
ment to a client can be bad for the client and counsellor, and also 
for the counselling process. So if one really cares for the client, 
the above advice of calling off the counselling should be strictly 
adhered to. After that the counsellor can continue to be a 
friend and well wisher of the client. 


tion: why are lay persons required to 
do counselling, why can’t it be done by 
the qualified professionals who are al- 
ready practicing? 


. one needs to have a look at the mental 
health scenario in our country: 


2,500 qualified psychiatrists. Even 
these small numbers are mostly located 
in large cities, and their availability in 
rural areas is negligible. 
many people with minor psychological problems may not go and 


see a psychiatrist, either 
because of the cost in- 
volved, or the stigma that 
only “mad” persons need 


psychiatric treatment. 


The number of clinical 
psychologists is less than 
half the number of psy- 


- chiatrists. 
psychologists 


persons 


Psyc 


While clinical 
can help 


with mental 
health problems, mostly 
by behavior therapy, not 
many people are 
aware of their existence or 
where they are available. 


hotherapists 


even 


in 


our country have no li- 
censing system or regula- 


tory 


associations, 


by 


Dink may be a aad e to a the ques- 


To get the answer to this question, 


The entire country has only about 


One must also understand that 


MEN TAL HEAL TH 
SER VICES | 


Appros 1 to 2 crore persons suffer 
from major mental illness in In- 
dia. 


There are no qeliable catimates of 
minor mental illness, personality 
disorders etc. 


There are less than 3,000 psychia- 
trists in the whole country. 


There are less than 2,000 clinical 
psychologists, and less than 1,000 
psychiatric social workers. 


There are only 40 mental hospitals 
and a total of about 25,000 psychi- 
atric beds. 
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which a client could know their authenticity. Unfortunately there 
are many people who claim to be therapists, but are not very 
effective. 


The other category of people providing psychotherapy are 
godmen, spiritual leaders, and in villages, the barefoot doctors. 
While their numbers are large, there is no way of finding out who 
is genuine, and who is only interested in making quick money 
at the expense of people in distress. 


In such a situation, there is a dire need for counsellors who 
can be available to a person facing a trauma, who are not expen- 
sive, and who understand the practical skills of counselling. 
This handbook is aimed at preparing a person for such a role. 
While this book does not claim to make professional counsellors 
out of the readers, it can certainly act as a quick reference and 
a guide of do’s and don’ts for a person who genuinely wishes to 
reach out to others at their time of need. 


The lay counsellor can also learn to recognize mental illness 
or personality disorders, and serve the important role of guid- 
ing and motivating people with such problems to the right 
professionals. Mental illness is generally not accepted by the 
patients, their relatives, or by society. And the more the delay 
in starting treatment, the less the chance of cure. Such cases can 
be befriended and helped by the lay counsellor. 


As per various estimates, as many as 1-2% of the entire popu- 
lation of the country suffers from major mental illnesses like 
schizophrenia or manic depressive disorders (which could mean 
as high as 1 to 2 crore persons). Based on these figures one can 
visualize how much larger would be the incidence of minor 
mental illness, personality disorders, etc. In major mental 
illness, the patient becomes dysfunctional, hence many cases 
(but definitely not all) do come for medical treatment. In the 
latter category people generally do not even understand that the 
abnormal behavior is due to psychiatric problems. 


Many people go through transient situational disturbances 
(e.g. failures, bereavement, shock, setbacks, etc.) Some will pull 
out and go back to leading normal lives, while others will con- ‘ 
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tinue to get pulled down and may deteriorate towards becoming 
asocial or antisocial, get into substance abuse and addiction, 
or develop neurotic behavior. Such possibilities can be nipped 
in the bud if there is a friend or counsellor to give support 
to the person at the right time. 


Building up the mental health of society is everybody’s re- 
sponsibility. The task is too mammoth to be left to the govern- 
ment or the small band of professionals. While the curative 
aspect has to be necessarily dealt with by the professional, the 
lay counsellor can be very effective in the preventive and preser- 
vative areas. 


Lay counsellors from any walk of life are needed to rise to the 
occasion towards this cause. 


The housewife had been coming for some time to the counsellor. Every 
visit she would talk about a different problem, and none of her problems really 
seemed to be hurting her so much. But she kept coming back. The counsellor 
had the nagging feeling that there is something she is keeping back — but 
he knew that he had to be patient if he expected to unmask her real cause 
of worry. The opportunity came when she started talking about morals. She 
kept saying women who have affairs are depraved and are to be condemned. 
The counsellor was cautious; he did not agree with her. In fact he said 
that every human has a right to lead his or her own life, and no one could 
point fingers at others. That was the turning point. On this reassurance she 
suddenly broke down and confessed that it was she who had been through 
an extra marital affair. The counsellor remained unfazed and empathetic. 


On being assured of confidentiality she talked in detail about it, buried 
it in her past as a bad dream, and got back to her life and family. 
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The lay counsellor’s work gener- 
ally revolves around families. When 
a family gets into any type of prob- 
lem, be it financial, interpersonal, or 
marital, the silent sufferers are chil- 
dren. 


It is a fact that stress of children 
is rapidly rising in an era where 
families are getting smaller, adults 
are getting busier, and competition 
is getting tougher. Many adults are 
unaware that children at times face severe distress and that 
they too need emotional support. All the more so because 
emotional scars left on children may last their whole life. 


Many adults think that giving love and providing for their 
material needs, fulfills all 
the requirements of chil- 
dren. Unfortunately that 
is not so. Children need 
to feel secure and be- 
longed, they need to be 
heard and _ understood, 


and they need to have 
their questions an- 
swered. This does not 
happen in a number of 
cases, and many children 
find themselves adrift and 
confused in a rapidly 
moving adult world. 


Counselling children is 


a little different from 
counselling adults. The 
child’s mind is very 


the cover, and no Guarantees, We 


don’t know what they will look 
like, be like, act like, or have the 
potential to become. — 


Our job, like the gardener’s, is to 
meet their needs as best we can: to 
give proper nourishment, love, at- 
tention and caring, and to hope for 
the best. = 


— Katherine C Keres in “Art y 
SENET EGe parr aS 
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simple, very innocent, and very trusting. It does not work if 
one sits down seriously and asks a child to talk about his prob- 
lems. The child needs to be understood when he wants to talk. 
A few minutes later his attention may be diverted, and he may 
be engrossed in some play or curiosity. 


Children are keen observers of body language. How we 
approach a child, how we introduce ourselves, and how wel- 
come we make him feel, will decide whether he will confide in 
us or not. Giving importance to the child as an individual (use 
his name when speaking to him, give him a genuine compli- 
ment, show warmth in your greeting or handshake) builds 
bridges. The child wants to know whether you have accepted 
him as a person, or are treating him as son of so-and-so, student 
of such-and-such class, etc. 


The best way to reach out to children is through play 
therapy. While engaging them in some game or play, lead on to 
the topic of concern, and allow the child to talk. It is often found 
that children will talk about their worries indirectly, such as 
“Daddy, what does the police do to thieves when they catch 
them?” It is possible that the child is worried about himself or 
his friend who has stolen something small. Similarly children 
May ask many delicate and embarrassing questions, which 
adults often try to evade. The answers to these questions can 
be very vital to the child’s immediate problems. 


Do remember that when a child wants to talk something 
serious, give him undivided attention. Adults have a habit of 
Watching TV, reading, or doing some other activity while 
pretending to listen. Listening to children is the best way of 
giving them therapy. 

Giving positive strokes and boosting the self esteem of a child 
is also equally important. When a child feels loved and secure, 
he will have the ability to face many of his day to day problems. 
Acknowledging a child’s qualities, achievements, and good 
deeds help to empower a child. 


The counsellor should also remember that just counselling : 
child will not help, unless the parents are also counselled. Sma 
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children’s lives revolve around their parents, and there has to be 
harmony between the child and parent, for the child to be able 
to face life. Many parents bring in children for counselling, and 
keep away themselves, saying that “the child has a problem 
which needs to be looked into.” In most cases it is found that 
the problem has its roots in the behavior or attitude of parents. 


The counsellor needs to tackle the parents very carefully, not 
hurting their ego, yet making them aware that without their own 
introspection and change, their child is not going to improve. 
Once parents understand this point, and take steps to change 
their own attitudes, the counsellor will find much greater success 
working with the child. 


Since children of the present generation are going through 
much more stress than the earlier generations, they need a 
kindly ear, someone to pay attention to them, and someone who 
genuinely cares for them. Children are in their formative years, 
and emotional support provided to them at the correct time 
leads to their being able to grow up as capable and confident 
adults. 


If one intends to be a counsellor of children, much more study 
than what is given in this book, is required and we need to 
have an in depth understanding of it in order to be effective with 
children. 


Child sexual abuse is much more rampant than we realize. 
Most people do not want 
to talk about it, and we 
pretend that such things 8 
do not happen in our | important po 


ints: 


conservative society. regarding child abuse: 


Only when _ sexual | 
abuse causes _ physical 
damage, does it become | Subjected to some form of 
a legal issue. In actual | Bhig 
fact, most incidents in- | | 
volve the man exposing | 
himself, making the child 
touch him, touching her 
private parts, etc. which 
leave no physical damage, 
but causing severe emo- 
tional trauma which may 
last for a long time. 


The emotional dam- | — y,, 
age that is caused due to | * * aggct ¢ 
molestation is enormous | ¢ 
and can destroy relation- | 
ships even after the victim 
has become an _ adult. 

These issues need to be 

understood not only by | 

women, but also by men 

who may be the partners | — 

of such victims. Many 

husbands do not under- 

stand why their wives are x 
suspicious, withdrawn, ir- | band or lover) 
ritable and _ scared at 

times. 
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When a woman tries to 
confide in her newly acquired 
husband or lover, she usually 
meets with a light hearted 
laughter or downright ridi- 
cule. “Don’t tell me an inci- 
dent that happened to you 
twenty years ago when you 
were a small kid, is still hurt- 
ing you. Grow up and forget 
about it,” is a typical male re- 

sponse to such a disclosure. What he does not realise is that 
he has closed the last door on the woman, and she is perhaps 
doomed to live the rest of her life in agony, shame and confusion. 


There are ways in which such women can be helped to 
understand, overcome, and cope with the trauma. It needs 
a great deal of patience and understanding on the part of her 
near and dear ones. She may need professional help, but if her 
close ones support her through the time of trial, she can learn to 
overcome the guilt, understand in a new perspective what hap- 
pened to her, even help her forgive her tormenter, and start a 
fresh new life. 


Making her open out 


It is very difficult to make an adult woman share her trauma 
she went through when she was subjected to the abuse. Very 
often the child’s mind revolts by shutting off the disgraceful 
incident(s) and the woman genuinely cannot remember details. 
Even if she does, she will feel very hesitant to talk about them 
to her counsellor or friend. 


The subject has to be dealt with very slowly and tactfully, at 
the pace she is comfortable with. Ata certain point the woman 
may start hating the counsellor for having made her talk about 
it, and she may stop coming for counselling. The counsellor has 
to go on reassuring her, and gently take her through the following 
steps: 
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- Bit by bit, make her talk out everything that she remembers 
about what happened to her, even if the memories are vague 
and she does not remember the details. 


. Keep on reiterating to her that it was not her fault, that it 
was very difficult for her to have avoided it, and that the issue 
has not become trivial just because it happened so long ago. 
Working out her guilt and shame is the most important step 
in this counselling. 


. If the victim has a husband, lover, or a _ close family 
member, ask her to share with that person, with the counsel- 
lor emphasizing to him that this is a serious issue and she 
needs his emotional support when the therapy is going on. 


. Make her express her anger against the perpetuator of the 
crime, and then let her work out her anger till she comes to 
a stage where she can forgive him, for her own sake and to 
ensure that her present and future relationships are not 
harmed by the seething anger. 


. Tell her to compensate herself by giving herself a holiday, a 
treat, a shopping spree, or anything that she wanted to do for 
a long time. 


. Make her understand that her current life is important and 
that it needs to be rebuilt into a happier one. Be there as a 
friend and keep getting feed back till she feels comfortable, 
and can even talk about the old incidents without strong 
emotions. 


Abuse of Boys 


Though to a much lesser extent, boys are also subjected to 
sexual abuse, mostly by males. The emotional trauma may be 
less in boys, but abuse may leave a boy feeling under confident, 
with low self esteem, and not able to’assert himself. 


A. few victims of child abuse may turn anti social, or them- 
selves become child abusers. Many may develop introvert 
tendencies, withdrawn personalities, and may have difficulty in 
inter personal relationships. 
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Counselling can help such victims become more comfortable, 
and improve the quality of their adult life. While trying to 
counsel a male sexual abuse victim, the counsellor should take 
care not to hurt his ego or pride, and keep giving positive 
strokes at every point. 


Preventing Child Abuse 


When counselling parents or teachers, counsellors can edu- 
cate them on how they can take precautions to prevent their 
children being subjected to sexual abuse: 


Keep communication channels open with the child. Allow 
her to speak on any topic without showing any judgmentalism. 


Remember that many perpetuators are trusted adults. Keep 
an eye on adults who have opportunities to be alone with the 
child. 


Ask the opinion of the child whether she “likes” or “dislikes” 
particular adults around her, and give importance to her opin- 
ions. 


Remember that the child does not have the vocabulary 
to express sexual abuse. Ask her questions like “Did he touch 
you wrongly?” 


Educate the child about good touch and bad _ touch, and tell 
the child to inform immediately if any bad touch is experienced, 
or if any adult exposes himself. 


Watch for sudden changes in the child’s behavior, like fear 
of the dark or of being alone, social withdrawal, hatred to go 
to particular houses, defiance or temper tantrums, etc. 


Since child abuse is quite rampant (often going unreported), 
prevention is better than cure. Many parents protect their chil- 
dren from strangers but expose them to incestuous abuse. With- 
out causing undue alarm, one can counsel them to be careful. 
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It may not always be possible to counsel 

a person individually, due to lack of time, 

i the person’s unwillingness to come, or any 

h| other reason. In such situations group 
" counselling can be an effective alternative. 


A counsellor can give a talk to a group 
ona topic of concern. For example, stu- 
dents can be given a talk 
on addiction and _ its 
harmful effects. The 
youngsters get an over- 
all picture of what ae | 
pens if they take to al- 
cohol or drugs, clearing 
doubts they may have 
harboured. Many ques- 
tions which they had 
dared not ask for fear of 
being labelled, are an- 
swered in such sessions. 
It is usually found that in 
the anonymity of their 
peer group, they will also 
clarify from the counsel- 
lor their personal doubts, 
by saying things like “I 
have a friend who drinks birieoe ae cancer 
beer ......,” when in reality | Survivors of child sexual abuse 
they are asking the ques- | Harassed husbands = 
tion based on their own | Recovered alcoholics or narcotic 
users ee: 
Families of alcoholics oe 
Many of us when suf- ‘Senior Citizens | ee 
fering from emotional 


experiences. 
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upsets think that our problems are unique and no one else in 
the world has faced such distress. Group counselling, where 
examples are given by the counsellor and confessions are made 
by some participants, enables each individual to realize that 
there are others who face similar situations, and that in itself 
reduces the loneliness to a greater or lesser extent. 


Participation in these types of group activities sometimes 
also acts as a motivator for a reserved, guilty, or scared person 
to overcome his hesitation to go for personal counselling, usu- 
ally from the same person who addressed the group, by meeting 
him in private. 


Self Help Support Groups 


It takes tiring efforts to identify and bring together a self help 
group, but the benefits are enormous. When it is moderated and 
coordinated by a capable counsellor, a group of people facing 
similar situations in life can go a long way in helping each indi- 
vidual cope better. The most well known groups are Alcoholics 
Anonymous and Al-anon (the latter for families of alcoholics), 
but in various cities different categories of people with similar 
interests have come together to form support groups. 


Support groups do not require any resources or expertise. 
They just need a place to meet, a dedicated coordinator who 
will motivate people to come for meetings, some publicity, and 
a moderator who can conduct meetings without allowing them 
to drift out of context. 


It has been found that an initial frequency of once a month 
is enough for a group to get going (except in cases like Al- 
coholics Anonymous, which meet every evening to pull away 
alcoholics from the urge of going to the bar). Subsequently the 
group may decide whether it wants to meet more frequently. 
Some groups invite experts to address them, some prefer to just 
use the forum for pouring out their deep inner feelings to 
others who are in the same boat. An ideal situation may be one 
in which the two types of meetings alternate. 


The important factor to be borne in mind about a support 
group is that each member should be given a chance, and encour- 
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aged, to speak his feelings, and even talk about himself in gen- 
eral. The catharsis of the outpouring is a therapy in itself. 


One should also accept the fact that ina group there will be 
dominating members, there will be those who interrupt others, 
and those who have strong views opposing others’ actions or 
words. Such people need to be controlled by the moderator, 
who should look out for the quiet ones, and give them positive 
strokes so that they overcome their shyness and speak out. The 
moderator then has to play the sensitive role of preventing inter- 
ruptions or disagreements, without hurting anyone’s feelings. 


In many cases it is found that joining a self help group is more 
beneficial after the individual has gone through personal coun- 
selling to some extent. Having gone through a sharing process 
with an individual counsellor, the client is more open and willing 
to participate in such a group. Thus individual counselling 
and group counselling are both useful to those looking for relief 
from their stresses and loneliness. Being part of a group 
assures long term support and a sense of belonging to the person 
trying to move forward or rebuild his life. 


When Mr. Rao, a retired general manager, walked in, he was quite disdainful 
about counselling. He openly admitted that he did not believe in “all this 
nonsense”, but wanted the counsellor to drill some sense into his son, who 
according to Mr. Rao, was not giving him due respect. The counsellor realized 
that Mr. Rao’s dignity and ego was hurt, and he probably wants someone 
to listen to him and empathize with him. He did so, and surprisingly, within 
a few sessions, Mr. Rao was no longer complaining so much about his son, 
and had forgotten his initial anger. In fact, he became a good friend of 
the counsellor, and himself got interested in learning counselling. 
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Venue: should be conducive and convenient 
(& consistent) og 7 
Contact address: so that there is full time @) - Beak 
availability of information. , | 
Finances: a small contribution from mem- 


bers, or asponsorship to take care of secretarial expenses and 
refreshments 


Paper work: collecting data on subject of interest, an informal 
newsletter or circular, addresses/phone nos. of members, and 
addresses of experts who can help. 


Leader: from within the group, to motivate attendance. 
Moderator: expert (who may or may not be in same boat). 


Leader/moderator should discuss about each member’s 
needs/ frustrations/ suggestions. 


Size of group: Any number, but break into sub-groups of less 
than 15 for individual interactions, when the group grows. 


Regularity (fixed day of a particular week every month) and 
continuity. 

FOR GETTING AN INDIVIDUAL TO JOIN: 

First catharsis should take place 

Grieving (if any) process should be gone through 

Give sufficient bacxground of other members 

Introduce to one or two members if possible 

Assure confidentiality 


Running and Regulating 


Start with brainstorming & taking everyone’s suggestions. 
Good proper introductions so members feel comfortable. 
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Put them into small groups or pairs for familiarizing. 


One or two should be asked to take lead by talking about 
themselves, then encourage others to open out. 


New members joining later should be made comfortable. 
Hear out disgruntled, but do not allow them to dominate. 
Organize expert talks periodically. 

Alternate closed door meetings with open meetings. 

Open meetings may involve experts and/or volunteers. 
Volunteers should be able to do what members cannot do. 


There is a threshold level of attendance, only after which 
the group gains regularity. 


Self Help groups have had varying degrees of success in 
following areas: 


Alcoholics 


Wives of alcoholics 


Drug abuse 
Single Parents 
Single Women 
Physically disabled 
Mentally disabled 


Accident victims 


Groups of elderly 
Families of mentally disabled/retarded 
Families of Alzheimers or dementia sufferers 


Victims of sexual abuse 


Victims of financial cheats 


Residents for clean/safe locality 
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People often question about the success rate of 
counselling. There is a popular misconception that 
counselling really does not help most people, and 
that it is a waste of time. 


Let us compare with the established modes of 
therapies — close to half of patients with diabetes 
and hypertension fail to comply with their diet, 
exercise and medication regimens. In various 
other illnesses, months and years of heavy medi- 
cation produce nothing but side effects — and yet one does not 
give up the treatment. 


We should understand 
that what is important is 
not cure but long term 
care that controls the 
progress of diseases and |, 5, , 0 ee 
alleviates the worst SYMp- Fee 


toms. : Seen esa 


So it is with counsel- 
ling — it is cheap, non- 
invasive (since there is | fpantically and each: 
no chemical being dit 

pumped into the body 
and no surgery being 
performed), has no side 
effects, and at worst it 
still gives the counsellee 
the feeling that someone 
cares. 


escape? 1 am about to faint.” 


Our counsellor found this an ex- 
cellent opportunity, put his hand 
over the colleague’ s shoulder, and 
started ‘off in a calm voice; 


“1 know it is very distressing to 
be ina building on fire .,.. I per- 
fectly understand your Relines 

don't worry, you can fee to me 
in detail about it . 


There is no scientific 
survey reporting the per- 
centage of cures, since the 
intention of counseling is 


not to cure, but to care. Even if the counsellee does not 
manage to solve his problem through counselling, he definitely 
gets empowered to cope with it better. 


Yet one must admit that there are many limitations to coun- 
selling, particularly as practised by lay persons. 


Here are a few examples: 


Sometimes, despite best efforts, the counsellor may not be 
able to establish rapport with the client. 


There may be deep rooted problems which the client is just not 
able to bring out or overcome. 


The client may have slid into clinical depression which 
requires medical support. 


The client may have become dependent on alcohol or drugs, 
and may require detoxification treatment. 


When deep hostility has developed between two _ persons, 
and they are just not open to reconciliation. 


ALSO, COUNSELLING IS NOT EFFECTIVE WHEN 


— client is under influence of alcohol 


— client is abusive 


— there is mental illness 


— transference or counter transference takes place 


— there are differences in values or perception 


— counsellor is getting overawed or put off by the client 


— client is a manipulative person, wanting the counsellor 
to do client’s work 


A lay counsellor should realize his limitations, and encour- 
age such a person to seek expert help, and if possible be there 
as a friend and a conduit between the client and the professional. 
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Lay counsellors may remember the serenity prayer: 


“God, give me the strength to change the things I can, 
The patience to bear the things I cannot, 
And the Wisdom to know the difference.” 


It helps if every lay counsellor develops a list of profes- 
sionals in various fields, so that he can liaise with them and 
use their good offices as and when required. Such experts can 
also give insights to the lay counsellor on their areas of expertise, 
which will make it easier for the latter to identify which client 
needs what type of professional help. 


I don’t have any problem” declared the executive as he walked into my cabin, 
“but my family was insistent that I should see you, so I came over.” His 
wife and mother earlier had expressed their distress at the level of his drink- 
ing, and how he was throwing up his very successful career. I agreed with 
him, and started talking to him about his job. He seemed much more 
comfortable in this topic. In the second session, to which he surprisingly 
came without any coercion, he hesitatingly admitted that he could do much 
better in his career than what he is doing now. 


Subsequently he admitted to being a “Social Drinker”, with a “slight in- 
crease in intake nowadays.” Playing along with his ego, I let him come out 
with his own introspection. Without any effort on my part, and only 
because I had not challenged him or labeled him, one day he admitted that 
he needed help to give up drinking. He went to a deaddiction centre, was 
introduced by me to Alcoholics Anonymous, and for the past three years he 


has not only not touched liquor, but very enthusiastically helps others kick 
the habit. 
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We have discussed the limitations of the lay counsellor. There 
may be many situations and clients which the lay counsellor 
cannot handle. Yet he has an important role to play by being 
part of the therapeutic 
process. And this can be 
done by networking with 
persons who are experts 
in various fields. 


The lay counsellor 
should be able to identify 
when the client needs | 
specialized help. This 
could be in the following 
areas: 


Mental illness 


Alcoholism or drug 
addiction 


Severe personality dis- 
orders 


Violence requiring le- 
gal or police help 


Other problems requir- 
ing legal advice 


Developmental disor- | 2, Tr te client’s” permission 
ders in children Bee writing, and assure 
him of confidentiality and safe 

es a the records. 


Employment or finan- 
cial needs 


Shelter for destitute or 
battered women 


| becomes emotional o or is caine 
something very confidential. 
Disability . Be open and allow the client to 


Terminal illness or | > 
HIV/AIDS now and then. 
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The above is only a representative list of the areas in which 
one may need to do referrals. In each such area where clients 
may need help, the counsellor should be able to do two things: 


1. Identify the needs of the client based on symptoms, case his- 
tory, or background. 


. Match the needs with a professional or an institution which 
may be able to fulfill them, taking into account the 
affordability, availability, and distance factors. 


Let us take an example: 


When counselling someone the counsellor feels that the client 
is showing abnormal behavior such as: hallucinations (“someone 
is coming with a knife to kill me”), delusions (“I am the Prime 
Minister of the country”), unfounded suspicion (“My wife is 
having affairs with auto rickshaw drivers every day”), or being 
out of touch with reality (“If I have one thousand rupees I can 
start a big industry”). 


If this person happens to be an adolescent or youth who did 
not have such symptoms earlier, there is a strong possibility that 
he is succumbing to schizophrenia, the most common major 
mental illness. Schizophrenia can be controlled or cured only 
if diagnosed early. In most cases, family members are caught 
completely unaware and may spend months and years trying 
out other methods of relief instead of going to a psychiatrist. 


The counsellor, when he becomes aware of the above 
development, can talk to the family members and convince them 
of the need for the patient to be taken at the earliest to a 
qualified psychiatrist or a mental hospital. 


While the counsellor may not be of much use to the patient, 
he can be a great support to the family when they undergo the 
#auma of coping with this sudden shock and setback in their life. 
By continuously motivating and supporting them, the counsellor 
can ensure that they do not drop out of treatment, specially as 
the patient himself may be quite uncooperative and problematic 
in the initial stages. 
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Various such situations may arise when the lay counsellor can 
be quite helpful even though he is not ‘an expert in any field. 


Thus if you are planning to practice counselling on a regular 
basis, it will be very helpful if you could make a list of experts 
in the categories given above and note down the following details 
about them: 


Name, qualifications, area of specialization, whether attached 
to any institution, address, phone numbers, timing, services 
offered, charges, whether prior appointment is needed, etc. 


It will be even better if you could meet each of the persons 
in your list and learn from them first hand about their work, 
and maintain a friendship which will make it easier to refer cases 
to them. 


In the next chapter, we shall discuss the various mental health 
professionals and how one can liaise with them in our work. 
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Mental health professionals are 
very few in number. There are less 
than 3,000 qualified psychiatrists, and 
obviously most of them are located in 
large cities. Clinical psychologists and 
psychiatric social workers are less 
than half that number. And yet these 


very few professionals 
are sometimes not as busy 
as their counterparts in 
other fields of medicine. 


The reason for this is 
the stigma attached to 
consulting a mental 
health professional. We 
still live in an age where 
people think that there 
are two categories of 
humans: 


The “mad” people, 
and the “normal” people 


In reality there is no 
clear dividing line. But 
anyone suffering from in- 
tense depression, neurotic | S¢ 
or psychotic illness, pho- | 
bias, addictions, etc. are} — Bee: te —— 
very apprehensive about | Dementia, senility neurologist or psy-_ 
taking professional help. Fo == — 
More so in approaching | Child ; soere Spe 
the “mental” hospitals | behavioral isord 
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where most professionals work. It is well known that if a 
person seeks psychiatric helps even once, he is branded as an 
“insane” person, and not only he but his entire family is ostra- 
cized. 


There are innumerable cases of people referring a family mem- 
ber to a psychiatrist, only to brand the person as “mentally 
unsound” and usurp property, or get a divorce. There are also 
many unfounded fears that psychiatric medicines have horrify- 
ing side effects, and they are so addictive that the person will be 
permanently on drugs. 


THE BRIDGE BETWEEN PROFESSIONALS AND PER- 
SONS IN NEED 


The lay counsellor can be a very useful bridge for those who 
need professional help. At the very first instance, lay counsellors 
need to remember their limitations, and understand that there 
will be many cases which they cannot handle on their own. Yet 
they can play an important role in being there as friends and 
giving emotional support; motivating the person to seek proper 
help; and being there to counter any stigma that the client may 
face. 


If you are in a large city like Bangalore, you will find a rea- 
sonably wide choice of professionals to choose from. For 
example, psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, psychiatric social 
workers and psychiatric nurses are available: 


At National Institute of Mental Health and Neuro 
Sciences (NIMHANS) at Hosur Road, Bangalore 560029 
(Phone: 6642121). Being a premier national level government 
institution, services are free for the poor, and at a nominal cost 
for the well to do. 


Large hospitals like St. John’s Hospital, Koramangala, 
Bangalore 560034 (Phone: 5530724) 


Private practitioners who operate through hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes, or have their own clinics. 
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For those in smaller towns and villages, there may not be 
qualified mental health professionals available locally, and 
they may have to go to the nearest bigger city. 


What Professionals Feel 


It is a fact that professionals generally do not take kindly to 
unqualified lay persons. This is because they have no means of 
differentiating who is genuinely trying to help, and who is trying 
to take advantage of the gullible public. Hence the only way 
is to be patient, make contact with the professionals, and over 
a period of time convince them of your sincerity, and equally 
important, about the fact that you are not over stepping your 
boundaries. Once they develop a personal rapport and under- 
standing, they welcome help from others who can reduce their 
burden, particularly in areas of counselling which is a time con- 
suming process. 


Being in contact with professionals is also a good way of 
upgrading oneself, learning new things, and developing the 
ability to handle various types of situations. 


Some institutions even encourage lay persons to help out as 
volunteers. Helping Hand in Bangalore, for example, trains vol- 
unteers to work in ten major hospitals of the city including 
NIMHANS. 


It is also advisable to attend lectures and workshops con- 
ducted by professionals wherein one can get deeper insights 
into human behavior, and techniques of handling emotional up- 
sets. 
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Counsellors who have been working 
sincerely and giving too much of them- 
selves for too long, may head towards a 
burnout. 


Heading towards a burnout, an other- 
wise warm and caring counsellor may 
begin to distance himself from people, 
may want to have protection from too 
much suffering. He may find himself 

sleeping badly, not being able to concentrate on work or family 


relationships, or breaking 
down in tears. 


This may get com- 
pounded when the coun- 
sellor does not have a 
support system, or quality 
time off. Whether one is a 


professional, full time, or | 


a lay, part time counsel- 
lor, one keeps getting a lot 
of negativity of others’ 
emotions. 


However capable, 
qualified, or experienced 
a counsellor may be, he is 
a human being with his 
own emotions, wants and 
needs. He has a role to 
play in his family, com- 
munity and work place. 
Balancing these _ roles 
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to another hotel to have his esoed 
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with the emotionally demanding work of counselling can at 
times become quite a strain. 


A lay counsellor should keep these points in mind to protect 
himself: 


Take a holiday from counselling whenever you are feeling 
unduly pulled down or tired, for whatever reason. 


Stop counselling for some time if there is a bereavement, major 
setback or tragedy in your life. 


Even after the initial recovery period, try to keep away for 
some time, from counselling on issues which are very similar to 
that which has caused trauma to you. 


If you find yourself getting agitated over a counsellee’s be- 
liefs, actions or value system, and cannot remain non-judge- 
mental, stop counselling such a person. 


Become cautious when you start worrying too much about 
one or more counsellee’s well being, safety, progress etc. 


Sometimes unexplained aches and pains also may be a 
manifestation of stress building up. If such symptoms persist, 
try out a change in routine by reducing counselling interactions. 


Keep away from manipulative counsellees who test your pa- 
tience and can cause strain since you start introspecting 
about whether you are doing enough or not. 


Know your limitations, particularly in dealing with 
counsellees who have problems which perhaps only profes- 
sionals can deal with. 


If any of the above problems persist over long periods of 
time, you may need to question whether you should continue 
being a counsellor at all. Only if your head is above the water 
will you be able to pull someone else out. If you yourself are 
getting pulled down repeatedly, it is like one drowning man 
trying to save another. 
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Become a Counsellee 


It is very important for a counsellor to be a counsellee. In 
Western countries, one is not allowed to start training to become 
a counsellor unless one goes through many sessions of being 
counselled by a teacher or guide. A person who practices coun- 
selling while having pent up emotions or unresolved issues, may 
become subjective, get pulled down, or allow counter transfer- 
ence to take place. 


This becomes even more important when a person is regularly 
practicing counselling, because then along with his own emo- 
tional disturbances, he is also taking in the distress of many oth- 
ers. 


If you are serious about doing counselling or helping others 
on a regular basis, do identify at least one counsellor for 
yourself, and build up the habit of talking to him or her. This 
counsellor could be a friend, family member, or a professional. 
It may be better if it is a senior or professional person, because 
then you can also consult him on issues which are confusing 
you, and take his guidance from time to time. 


At this juncture you may say that you do not have any 
serious problems for which you need counselling. But do remem- 
ber that unless you have built up rapport with a counsellor, 
and have become comfortable in speaking openly to him, it 
may be very difficult to reach out when you do start having high 
stress or a setback. 


Thus today you may start by discussing at least your minor 
irritants or small emotional ups and downs, and ask yourself 
whether you have adjusted and are completely at ease talking on 
any subject to your counsellor. Please remember that this is 
very important, and will fill an important need when the situ- 
ation arises. 
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Given below are a series of exercises which you 
can give yourself and evaluate your skills in the field 
of counselling: 


Will I make a Good Counsellor? 
(Refer: Chapter on Lay Counsellors) 


Ask yourself the following questions. If you can truthfully answer 
“yes”, or “I think I do” to most of the questions listed below, then you 
are the type of person who will make a good counsellor. However, if 
you answer “no” to a majority of the questions, you will either have 
to change your outlook, undergo more rigorous training, or reconcile 
to the fact that you may not make an effective counsellor. The questions 
to ask yourself are: 


1. Am I happy with myself? 


Do I have confidence in my own abilities? 


Am I happy not dominating or controlling others? 


Do I take a liking to different types of people easily? 


Fy Gh... fe 


Do I feel that everyone can take their own decisions and as- 
sume their own responsibilities? 


6. Do I find different types of people interesting? 


7. Can I listen patiently when someone is talking in detail about 
his problems? 


8. Do I have the well-being of most people around me in my 
heart? 


9. Am] tolerant towards religious and social beliefs that do not 
agree with mine? 


10. Am I warm and loving towards new people who come in 
contact with me? 


11. Can I talk easily and frankly about myself when the need 
arises? 


12. Can I listen to a tragic circumstance without getting weighed 
down with sorrow? 
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Am I a good Listener ? 


(Ref: Chapter on Listening) 


10. Are you a good listener? 


Answer the following questions in Yes or No. If you score less 
then three “yes” answers, you are already a good listener, if you score 
between four to six yes answers, you need to improve your listening 
skills, and if you score seven and above, you have not yet understood 
the importance of listening. 


FF. 


When a problem suddenly arises at work or at home, do 
you often react before gathering all of the facts and ques- 
tioning the others concerned? 


After you receive the answer to question you asked, and 
the other party starts talking about an unrelated subject, 
do you lose interest? 


Do you havea tendency to daydream at a meeting or in 
a group, after you have made your statement or completed 
your presentation? 


Do you often finish statements for the slow, deliberate talker 
in the interest of saving time? 


Do you view listening to a colleague or friend’s personal 
anecdote as more of a waste of time than an opportunity 
to gain insight into his or her personality? 

Do you feel uncomfortable asking employees or team mem- 
bers if they understand your instructions? 


If you received disturbing news from your home town, 
would it preoccupy your thoughts during the rest of your 
work day? 


When a customer or friend is confusing you, are your hesi- 
tant to ask clarifying questions? 


Do you become nervous or apprehensive in the presence of 
elders, bosses, or VIPs? 
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The lesser the “yes” answers, the better a listener you prob- 
ably are. If you have answered “yes” to more than three or four 
questions out of ten, you need to improve your listening skills. 


(Note: Answering “yes” to the last question is an indicator 
that you may be tending towards over confidence, even if you 
really are a good listener) 


++ + + + HF 


Assess Yourself as a Communicator 


Answer as truthfully as possible, in a “yes” or “no” to each of the 
following questions: 


Do people listen to you? 
Do you receive compliments on your speaking? 
Do you receive compliments on your patient listening? 


Do you hold back when you know that you have something 
important to say? 


Do you initiate conversations? 


Do you feel comfortable in speaking about delicate or per- 
sonal topics? 


Are you at ease when speaking on the telephone? 

Do you tend to talk more than necessary? 

Do you speak too loudly, too softly, too fast or too slow? 
Are you comfortable introducing yourself to a stranger? 


Are you at ease in the company of persons of the opposite 
gender? 


Do you stop talking to your friends if your superior, parent, 
or elder suddenly walks in? 


(Remember that a good communicator is not just a person 
who keeps talking forcefully all the time. He should be a good 
listener, and he should be able to get his message across when- 
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ever it is needed. He should also be able to understand the 
receiver's understanding level, and achieve the optimum in 
terms of information transfer) 


Answers to question nos. 1,2,3,5,6,7,10,11 are “yes” 
Answers to question nos. 4,8,9,12 should be “no” 


You are a good communicator if you score correctly in at least 
8-9 questions. If your score is lower than that, you need to make 
conscious efforts to build up your communication skills. 


* ttt t+ + € 


Before embarking on trying to help others, it is necessary that we 
introspect on our own life situation, and where we are headed. This 
exercise is to help you become aware, so that you can give a better 
direction to your life: 


Introspection For Self Awareness 
My strengths: 
1. 


2 
3. 
+ 


My weaknesses: 
Z. 


a 
3. 
t 


What I want out of life: 
What I am not getting out of life: 
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My biggest problems today (prioritize): 


Persons responsible for my problems: 
What I can do about them: 
My blessings and good fortune: 


Where I am not being fair to others (with names): 
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Almost two hundred 
people from various walks of life have found immense satisfac- 
tion in working as voluntary counsellors with HELPING HAND 


Helping Hand is a_ seventeen-year-old free counselling 
center at Bangalore. It is a non profit society manned entirely by 
volunteers providing free emotional support to persons in dis- 
tress. People come in person without any appointment, call over 
the phone, or write letters. Everyone is given individual, con- 
fidential and free attention, and is helped to take the right 
decisions with their own free will. The counselling is nonreli- 
gious, non-political, unbiased and in strictest confidence. No one 
is turned back. 


Helping Hand has other allied public service activities, like 
data bank of voluntary blood donors for emergencies, informa- 
tion on hospitals and trauma care, etc. 


Volunteers also man help desks in Out Patient departments 
and Casualty of 10 major hospitals of Bangalore city, giving 
emotional support, empathy and any other kind of assistance 
required by the patients and_ the aides accompanying the pa- 
tients. They also do the rounds of the wards in the hospitals 
performing the much-needed duty as lay counsellors with a 
friendly smile. 


Banjara Academy conducts various training programmes in 
counselling, particularly: 


1. Diploma in Counselling Skills, a one year part time interac- 
tive programme for lay persons. 


2. Certificate Course in Counselling Skills, a one week full time 
intensive workshop held once in three months, to introduce 
the concept of counselling to lay persons. 
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3. Correspondence course in counselling, spread over six 
months, which is offered year round. 


Helping Hand has no external sources of funding. 


Volunteers who give their own time, expertise and even con- 
veyance, carry out all the above activities. Every volunteer has 
found the experience very rewarding, resulting in an improve- 
ment in the quality of the volunteer’s life. Volunteers range 
from students, executives, housewives, businessmen, to retired 
persons. The family of volunteers is steadily growing......... and 
you are welcome to join. 


If you have a similar organization in your city, seek it out and 
offer your services so that you may gain practical experience in 
counselling. If there is no such centre functioning, it may be 
a good idea to start one. If you need more information, contact 
the author. 


Helping Hand 
C/o Banjara Academy 
418, 1st Main, Ist Block 

R.T. Nagar 

Bangalore - 560 032 

Phones : 3535787 / 3535766 
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Embark on an adventure of reaching J 
out to others, 2 


..... and enrich your own life 


Your neighbour drops in for a friendly chat. Just as you are settling down 
with a cup of tea and making small talk, you notice tears in her eyes, and 
without warning, she breaks down into sobs. 


It turns out that she has been going through tremendous emotional turmoil 
and has been choking inside. She did not mean to do so, but she just couldn’t 
control herself, and not only did she start crying uncontrollably, she also 
poured out her most personal secrets, and her deepest feelings of agony. 


Did similar incidents happen to you? And when they did, you probably felt 
very concerned, wanted desperately to reach out and console your friend, 
but were left wondering whether you are saying the right things. More often 
than not, the friend may have just cried out and gone away, much more at 
peace. But you were left with the lingering doubt “Did I do the right things, 
did I give the right responses, should I have given better advice?” 


If you have been through such situations, this book is for you. You are not a 
psychologist, you are busy with your own life and work. But you do want to 
reach out to people around you. You want to give emotional support at their 
time of need. Are you capable of doing it, and if so, how? The answers to this 
and all related questions are given in this book, which can serve as a reference 
whenever doubts creep up. This handbook will give you the confidence and 
the ability to handle human relationships better. 


You have shown the best of intentions by picking up this book to read. I wish 
you all the very best into a journey of helping others, and in that process, 
improving your quality of life, giving it more meaning, and acquiring tre- 
mendous satisfaction. Good luck! 


- Ali Khwaja 
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